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Russians Clear 
Kuban Of Nazis 
And Smash On 


Cousens Oilfields 
Made Secure From 
German Forces 


In a week of smashing Russian | 
victories on the long summer front, 
German dreams of filling their, 
tanks and planes with Caucasus | 
oil—oil essential to German plans 
for world power — were completely 
shattered Thursday when Soviet 
forces pushed the Wehrmacat from 
Novorossisk, its last stronghold in 
the Kuban bridgehead, the en- 
trance to the Caucasus. | 

While the Nazi divisions retreat- 
ed from the Kuban to the Crimea, 
the estimated 20 divisions holding 
unsteadily to that Black Sea penin- 
sula could only number the days 
until their main escape route 
would be cut. The same Soviet 
forces which drove the Germans 
from Taganrog and Mariupol were 
less than 50 miles from Méelitopol, 
on the main railway from Sevast - 
apol to Zaporozhe, and threatened 
to sever the line within a few days. 


RICH IN OIL 

The Caucasus, sometimes called 
the birthplace of the modern Eu- 
ropean races, is the wide strip of 
land between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas. Its oilfields, especially 
around Baku, 700 miles southeast 
of Novorossisk on the Caspian Sea, 
are among the richest in the world 
and were apparently the ultimate 
target of the German pincer drives 
in the southern Ukraine and in the 
Libyan desert fast year. | 

The Germans were never able to 
reach the rich prize that dangled 
before them, although they cap- | 
tured Novorossisk, 200 miles south- 
west of Rostov, a year ago and 
penetrated the Caucasus for about 
100 miles. 

Control of Novorossisk gives the 
Soviets the second most important 
military port on the Black Sea— 
German-held Sevastapol in the 
Crimea is the first—and constitutes 
a distant threat to the already per- 
ilous German position in the Cri- 
mea and the narrow Kerch penin- 
sula that extends from the Kuban. 


GUN SALUTE 


The surprising offensive in the 
Kuban, however, was only one of 
three important Soviet victories 
during the week which Moscow 
recognized with a total of 12 salvos 
from 372 guns. On the night that 
Novorossisk fell, Marshal Joseph 
Stalin ordered salutes of 124 guns | 
each for the Soviet armies which | 





swept into the ‘Black Sea port and | i 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Allied Armies Junction Near: 
Sth Tightens Salerno Beachhead © 
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Tide Of Battle Shifts: 
8th's Advance Elements 
Meet Clark's Patrols 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 17— 
Patrols of the Sth Army fighting in the Salerno area 
south of Naples made contact yesterday with advance 
elements of the 8th Army pushing up from the south 
and in that junction of arms was a welcome sign that 
the tide of battle in southern Italy had at last turned 
against the German Wehrmacht. , 

After ten days of heavy drama-packed combat in 
which matters were touch-and-go, the Salerno bridge- 
head was secure and the coastline all the way from ihe 
toe of Italy to some 23 miies south of Naples—a total 
distance cf some 200 miles—was in Allied hands. In the 
words of Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, the 5th Army’s com- 


*mander, as expressed in a Special 
| Order of the Day: 


! Lf | 
| "WW ay. 
Here To Stay, {roc scion they it 
Fe Fey 2 
| my vance to Oc- 
Clark Declares; 
Troops Prove It 


|cupy Naples, Rome and other 
By M-Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 





|cities to the north and _ to free 
Italy from German domination.” 

All was certainly not over yet. 
Yesterday the Nazis threw at the 
Allies three of their heaviest coun- 
terattacks to date. But the 5th 
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(Stars and Stripes Siaff Writer) 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY, Sept. 16 (Delayed)—After 





a week of the hardest kind of 
fighting—much harder than any- 
one anticipated—the first Ameri- 
can bridgehead on the German- 
held mainland of Hitler’s Festung 
Europa was secure. 

Probably much more significant 
was the fact that the Allies had 


bious operation of tremendous 
proportions and landing American 





and British troops on the coastal 
|plain of Salerno Bay. 
| The first phase of the operation 
ended this week with the Ameri- 
cans consolidating their positions 
and reorganizing their forces who 
have been in action in the narrow 
front lines since the momentous 
H-hour. It was obvious that the 
Situation was well-in-hand. 

In the high hills commanding 
the coastal plain. from Salerno 
south to Agropoli, it was revealed 


succeeded in launching an amphi-! 


Army troops, remembering the- 
words of their commander, sav- 
agely smashed each German 
thrust and then pushed up ahead 
to retake the town of Albanella. 
Before the day was over, Allied 
troops had captured the* high 
ground south of the Colore River, 
had wiped out five more tanks 
and had captured a large number 
of German prisoners including a 
battalion commander. 

This was the first sharp crack 
in the German line. From the 
very first the Germans had had 
every military advantage. They had 
guessed where we were likely to 
attack; they had complete control of 
all the high ground overlooking the 
beaches; their big guns and their 
heavy artillery were firmly-en- 
trenched, carefully positioned; their 
tanks and troops were all set to 
Strike at the first sign of a land- 
ing; and they knew we were com- 
ing. 

The first doubtful days, the days 
of the skinny, stretched-out beach- 


NCH = 15.78 MILES 
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Front News Sobers 
Blase Washington 


By T-Sgt. JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—News- 
paper accounts of the battle of 
Salerno and headlines reading 
"Yanks Withstand Nazi Assaults,” 
Coupled with German claims of 
heavy American casualties, have 
had a sobering effect on even the 
Most blase capital residents and 
have tended to wipe out for the 
Moment most Victory-by-Christ- 
mas talk. 

People here seemed to regard 
Salerno as the first real test of 
American troops against the Ger- 
mans and, mentally, have been 
fighting the~ battle along with 
them. The war news from Italy 
has far overshadowed the recon- 
Vening of Congress. S 

The occasion in itself was dis- 
appointing if, like most spectators 

the House and Senate galleries, 
you came expecting something a 
little more important to happen 
after a two-month layoff than roll 
Calls which were answered by only 
& few more than the mem- 
bership. For the rest, there was 
only a great deal of handshaking, 
Well-wishing a n d_ uninspiring 
“talks,” 

But if nothing happened on the 





floor of Congress, plenty popped 
during the week in the committee 
rooms and corridors of the Capitol 
where so much of the nation’s bus- 
iness is apparently decided. One of 
the hottest issues being threshed 
out was the manpower question— 
currently America’s biggest head- 
ache—and the related question of 
ex-servicemen. 

The latest bill for servicemen 
was introduced by Sen. Pat: Mc- 
Carron, of Nevada, and would per- 
mit any veteran of the present 
war to borrow, within six months 
after his discharge, up to 1,000 


dollars to pay debts owed at the) 


time of his release from the Army 
or Navy. The money would be pro- 
vided at no security other than the 
veteran’s statement of debts and 
could be repaid over a period of 
three years, with the first payment 
due six months after the date of 
the loan. 

If passed, the bill would provide 
a cushion for many men who: were 
buying a house, a car or some such 
item on the installment plan when 
they entered the armed service. 
Although uncollectable during the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


4,000 Sorties 
By NAAF Ease 
Task Of Army 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
‘TERS, Sept. 17—Bombers of the 
| Northwest African Air Forces yes- 
terday switched their attacks from 
the battlegrounds of Salerno to 
|}communications near Naples. The 
switch followed two days of bat- 
tering the enemy south of Salerno 
in one of the greatest, most effec- 
tive ground-support assaults in the 
history of air warfare. Within 48 
hours the NAAF flew more than 
4,000 sorties. 

When the 48-hour aerial cam- 
paign began on Tuesday, the po- 
| sition of the 5th Army was de- 
scribed as "grim.” Yesterday our 
forces were said to be "over the 
hump.” For their part in bringing 
about that dramatic change both 
the Air-Force and Navy were of- 
ficially commended. Their efficient, 
well-coordinated support of the 
ground forces was highly praised. 


Also notably changed from the 
first of the week was the picture 
of German air strength over the 
battle areas at the end of the Al- 
lied assault by air. As many as 
120 enemy aircraft were seen in @ 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Flashes From The 
Italian Front Lines 


WITH AMERICAN FORCES NEAR SALERNO—For one hour 
shortly after the first Allied landings near Naples, Sgt. John W. 
Leonard, a farmer from Jefferson, Ohio, made himself at home in the 
barnyard of a deserted farm house, surrounded by an _ excited 
squad of chickens; cows and pigs. The owner had apparently 
fled in a hurry, following a clash of Allied and German artillery over 
his head, leaving the animals to fend for themselves. Sgt. Leonard, 
who was held up at the farmhouse when his tank got wedged in a 
deep gully, enlisted the help of crewmember Cpl. Raymond Christy, of 
St. Joseph, Ore., to feed the barnyard stock. They completed their 
chores just before the maintenance tank arrived to haul their tank 
cut of the ditch. 

ee eo > 


TO MOST MORTALS, "Pisan” is just a black puppy with a furi- 
ous wag to his tail, but to Sgt. Emil Thomas, of Pottsville, Pa., a 
driver at 5th Army Headquarters, "Pisan” is both an air raid alert 
and a magnetic compass. When Sgt. Thomas went to sleep somewhere 
on the Allied beachhead, the pup curled up beside him. That night a 
German bomber circled overhead and awoke "Pisan,” who in turn 
roused Sgt. Thomas and then made a beeline for a deep slit trench 
the Germans had built only a few nights before. Sgt. Thomas and the 
pup were both in the trench before the bomb landed, less than 100 
yards away. Next morning for breakfast, "Pisan” received a dish of 
condensed milk with his C-rations.. 

Se ee Sd 

THE OLD STORY about one Yank with his dukes up being able 
to take care of a battalion of the enemy crops up in every campaign. 
In its latest version, the story pays tribute to an unnamed Texan who 
was caught in the middle of a tank battle near the beach at Salerno 
in which Jerry lost seven tanks to our none. The Texan was caught 
in the center of the road, hugging the ground, when one German 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Flashes From The 


Italian Front Lines| 
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tank passed over him, its rumbling tracks only a few inches from his 
head. When he got up, he ran into three Jerry footsoldiers, kayoed 
one with a good right and shot the other two as they made for the 
hills. Then, dusting himself off, the Texan rushed back to his com- 
pany, apologizing for being detained. 
ee so eo 

THE COMPANY AID MAN, who follows the riflemen into battles, 
was once called "sawbones” or "pillrolier.” His only retort in those 
training days was: "Wait until the time comes.” The time came in 
Tunisia, Sicily and now in Italy, and the aid man, with his medical 

hes hanging at his side, is the bearer of hope to the wounded in 
the thick of battle .. . With the 5th Army near Naples, the company 
medic is administering first aid in the middle of enemy fire. Among 
his new stock of supplies is blood plasma, given to wounded men in 


(Continued from Page 1) 





bearers now receive the plasma from medics, who run beside the litter 
and hold the bottle of solution above their heads, with a rubber tube 
leading to the patient’s arm. 

= ee => 





Invasion, 13th Baby 
Cheer Italian Papa 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY—For one Italian family 
living beside the Gulf of Salerno, 
the early morning of Sept. 10 
brought two great arrivals. First 
lof all, the 13th bambino. He came 
into the world a few minutes be- 
fore the second great event—the 
arrival of American troops. An- 
tonio, the father, was having his 
first look at his new son as the 


|/rumble of Army vehicles came up 


from the beaches. 


Antonio offered wine to the first 
American troops to approach the 
house. At dinner time he asked 


foxholes on the sanay beaches. Patients carried to the rear by litter fee Bagg aby! ogg: nim in the most | whatsoever. If anything, the. Itel- 


There was macaroni, cheese, rab- 
bit, chicken and melon. The new 
baby and the new Italy, he said, 





GONE COMPANY AID man brought nothing but cheers from sol- 
diers who saw him bandage a wounded calf in the poor shelter of a 
sand dune. The calf, whose leg had been scratched by shrapnel, 
stopped bellowing while the soldier with the red cross arm band ap- 
plied a first aid dressing. Then the calf limped away contentedly. 

= & bd 

LESS THAN AN HOUR after the first wave of infantry swept 
ashore to open the Allied beachhead, engineer units were busy with 
bulidozers and caterpillar tractors clearing a road and then unwind- 
ing their wire mesh netting. Their portable road, laid under constant 
enemy fire, opened the way for American trucks and jeeps to advance | 
to the German outpost line and press their attack . . . During the | 
road building operations, an American Indian soldier aboard a cater- | 
pillar was knocked from his seat and crawled back to a medical aid | 
station. After he had been bandaged and treated, he started out for 
his pilotless caterpillar, but was promptly stopped by several aid men. 
On the medical tag pinned to his shirt the surgeon had already writ- 
ten: "This enlisted man is recommended highly for a _ Soldier’s 


Medal.” 
> * hd 


LANGUAGE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT, according to members of | 
& motor transport section, who have dreamed up an impressive sub- | 


stitute for Italian and are now putting it to the test. They cal) their | 5); No numan being can stand up Fesistance wore off, our men were 

j}able to hold the lines and keep 
jthe Germans 
‘During the first few days, our own 


language Fornisival and it’s spoken, they say, by using the letters! 
“iv” before all syllables ending in a consonant. The first Italians to 
hear it are reported to have been utterly confused ... But no more 
confused, perhaps, that the MP who crossed the path of one member 
of this unit before the troops set sail. This language expert was 
Swiss-born Pic. Raymond Surdez, of New York, who serves as inter- 
preter for the company commander. While he was eating in a French 
restaurant in Africa somewhat after the curfew hour, the MP came 
up and told him it was time to go. Without batting an eyelash, the 
intrepid private, who wore no insignia, broke into a furious French 
which both startled and embarrassed the MP into thinking he had 
mistakenly flaunted his authority before a Fren@h GI. "Never enjoyed | 
a@ meal more,” says Pfc. Surdez. 

=> = te 


THE SIGHT OF A ONE-STAR general leading the assault on one 
of the Italian beaches on D-day was just too much for an astonished 
private. “Hey,” he hollered to his mates, "pipe the general up ahead!” 
The general heard him, turned around and said: ”"There’s a major 
general up ahead of me and he’s commanding the show!” The private, 
according to reports, had no further comment. 

¢ fal ee od 

THE TONE OF LETTERS, left behind by Germans on the beach 
in Italy shows a radical change from letters picked up during the 
fight for Tunisia. In those days the German home front was still 
confident and letters to the Nazi fighting man were full of encour- | 
agement. One letter found on the new Italian beachhead, written by a 
girl in Germany to her fiance who was stationed in Italy, speaks for 
a war weary Fatherland: "We're getting tired of the war here in 
Germany and want only for it to finish regardless of which side wins. 
Dusseldorf and Hamburg have been bombed to the ground.” 

: - 7 7” 


JERRY TRIED TO LASSO HIM, but it didn’t work. When Lt. 
Robert F. Hood, Sicily-based A-36 pilot returned to his field he told | 
the story of an aerial rodeo over Salerno with a rope-throwing 
ME-109. "I shot up this 109 and watched him erash and burst into 
flames” Lt. Hood said. When he was in his last dive I saw him re- 
lease a bag, about six inches in diameter and a couple of feet long, 
with a long, heavy eable attached. The cable slapped into my wing 
and wrapped around it. Then it either came free or broke. Hf it had 
hit my prop it would have been ‘fini.’ ” 





were beginning life together. The 
baby is to be named Americus. 





4,000 SORTIES 
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Single day over the Salerno area 
before the two-day Allied air cam- 
paign began, but by the time the 
last of more than 2,500 tons of 
bombs had been dropped there was 
hardly any enemy plane to be seen 
in the skies. It is significant, too, 
that -captured 


Luftwaffe?” 

One prisoner is quoted as saying: 
“We hardly see a German aircraft 
in the skies. We are dog-tired of it 
to bombing like that.” 


REASONS FOR DECLINE 
Military observers cite three 


reasons for the decline of German | 


airpower in the Salerno region: 


(1) Enemy planes are pinned to, 


the ground by Allied bombing of 
airfields; (2) the Germans find it 
difficult to obtain new supplies 
and make repairs; (3) the Ger- 
mans are unable to replace their 
losses with suitable planes. 


mass assault was directed mainly 
at shipping in Salerno Bay and 


head. 


Enemy airdromes were pounded 
last night when RAF Wellingtons 
made a large-scale attack on Cis- 


enemy prisoners | 
have begun to ask, “Where is the 


| LOSSES FAIRLY HEAVY 


| 


Such German air activity as was | time. 
observed after the two-day Allied | 


; howitzers have 
against our troops on the beach- | 
| As usual, the Germans have con- 

The Allies, on the other hand, | cealed carefully their artillery in 
widened their arc of destruction.| the ridges above us and have pre- 


' 





‘WE ARE HERE TO STAY’ 
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that there were elements of five 
German divisions whose objective 
apparently was to pin the Allies 
down on their bridgehead so that 
German forces harassing the ad- 
vance of the British 8th Army 
could escape along the east coast 
to the north. 

| ‘These elements have been iden- 
tified as the reconstituted Hermann 
| Goering Division, our old friend ot 
the Tunisian and Sicilian cam- 
paigns, the 29th Motorized Divi- 
|sion, and the 15th and 16th Pan- 
| zer Divisions. 


In this particular area, which 
does not appear very populated, it 
|can be said that Italian aid has 
,been of little or no importance 


lian capitulation certainly put the 
} Germans on the alert and they 
| were ready for the Allies when 
| they landed on Salerno beach. 
COUNTERATTACKED 

| The fiercest fighting has taken 
; Place in the Sele River sector 
where the Germans launched coun- 
teraitacks with tanks and infantry 
| in an effort to drive a wedge be- 
tween the Americans and British, 
and thus reach the sea. 

Mainly, the German forces have 
launched their attacks from the 
crescent shaped ridge looking down 
on the American positions. The 
Germans are paying heavily in 
tank losses. A roundup of the first 
five days shows that our ariillery, 
tank-busters and other anti-tank 
weapons have accounted for 40 
tanks destroyed and at least 31 
stopped by hits. 


' 


When the shock of the German 


from advancing. 
losses were fairly heavy. 

Our field artillery has been 
playing an important part in this 
nip-and-tuck battling waged on the 
Salerno plains. Our big guns were 
on shore early on the morning of 
D-day, in some cases ahead of the 
infantry, and succeeded in turning 
back thrusts by German armor 
which might have easily menaced 
our unstable beachhead at that 


The Long Tom rifles and 105 
been giving the 
Jerry artillery a good share of its 
own medicine these last few days. 


pared excellent defensive positions. 
BLISTERING FIRE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


terno Littorio Airdrome, 25 miles| Our combat troops have per- 
southeast of Rome. Four Aliied formed heroically under the most 
waves went over the field. Fifty ifficult conditions. Fighting day 
miles southeast of Rome P-38 2nd night in strange terrain with 
fighter-bombers attacked Frosi- the odds all in the enemy’s favor, 
none Airdrome, while Flying For- | they withstood blistering fire and 
tresses and medium bombers hit , never seriously threatened to break. 
bridges, railways and highways at | The highlight of the week was 
Capua, Caserta, Isernia, Beneven-|the visit of Lt. Gen. Mark Worth 
to, Mignano and Formia—all in| Clark, commanding general of the 
the Naples area. B-25 Mitchells! 5th Army, who visited the Sele 
bombed two vessels in an enemy River sector Tuesday at the height 
convoy off the west coast of Italy./of the fighting. His order to the 
One ship was left burning and an'men to hold the line was carried 
explosion was seen on the other. |‘ out and today finds the Germans 
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adopting defensive positions for 
future events. 

Coordination between the land, 
air and naval! forces has been of 
the highest order. The pairel of 
the beaches by our fighting planes 
was an important factor in main- 
taining the speed in which men 
and materiel were unloaded. In 
addition, the fighter planes have 
been going over enemy territory on 
daily bombing and strafing mis- 
sions. 

Tuesday also saw the first ap- 
pearance of our bombers over Ger- 
man positions. The strength of the 
bombing was so heavy that the 
building from where I am writing 
this story quivered from the im- 
pact. 

The might of the Luftwaffe is 
on the downgrade if th€ aciion by 
enemy planes in this sector is any 
indication. All the Jerries have 
attempted is sneak raids to the 
harbor where they drop their 
bombs and run. American troops 
and communications have been 
relaiively safe from German fight- 
ers. 

WARSHIPS ACTIVE 
Unlike the early days of Tunisia, 
traffic moves along the main high- 
way without much concern for 
German divebombers. It is likely 
the Germans may change their 
tactics but we certainly can han- 
dle it if they care to try. 

The Allied warships have been 
lending strong support with boom- 
ing salvos that rock the deserted 
coun'ryside. Tuesday the American 
ships dropped shell after shell into 
the German salient along the 
Sele River. On Wednesday, it was 
the British, and they poured it on 
all day long. 
The first lull in the fighting 
came on the seventh day of the 
fighting. Generally, the initiative 
was still with the Germans but it 
was clear that condition would not 
last very long. 


SOVIET DRIVE 
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into Novgorod-Seversky, 90 miles 
southwest of Bryansk on the Desna 
River. A similar salute had been 
tired the previous night to mark 
the eapture of Nezhin, important 
railroad center 70 miles northeast 
of Kiev. The hour may be just 
ahead when Moscow’s guns will be 
able to salute the capture of Bry~ 
ansk. 

While Russian fought German 
in the streets of Bryansk, other 
Soviet columns had bypassed the 
city on both north and south 
Heavy concentrations of 
men were reported in the area be- 
tween Smolensk and Moscow, as 
the Russians prepared to launch 
their supreme drive for the Ger- 
mans’ eastern front headquarters 
at Smolensk. 

NO TIME WASTED 


To the south, General Rokossov- 
sky’s armies have wasted no time 
in Nezhin, which they captured 
Wednesday night, and continue 
their relentless drive towara Kiev. 
Nosovka, only 60 miles northeast of 
Kiev, fell Thursday night and the 
Nazis are now desperately trying to 
consolidate a defense line to halt 
the Soviets before they reach 
the banks of the upper Dnieper. 
Even c.oser to the great river are 
the Red Armies spearheading the 
drive to Dniepropetrovsk, key city 
on the bend of the Dnieper, and 
Zaporozhe, 40 miles south where 
the main railway from the Crimea 
crosses the river. From two sides, 
the Reds are less than 50 miles 
from the cities and the river which 
is the lifeblood of the central] Uk- 
raine. 

These widespread Soviet tri- 
umphs were only a small indica- 
tion of the increasing successes 
gained by the powerful Russian of- 
fensive which seems to grow in 
vigor with each mile it pusnes fur- 
ther westward toward prewar 
Soviet frontiers. 

As the week ended, there was 
hardly a point on the 600-mile 
summer front where Soviet units 
were not sending the Germans 
reeling under wave after wave of 
infantry and armor, supported by 
the mighty Soviet Air Force. 


flanks. 





Destroy Germany 
By Air, Baruch Says 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—Amer- 
ican production can raise the 
world’s living standards and cen- 
trel the peace “if we now estab- 
lish American might by destroy- 
ing Germany frem the air,” Ber- 
nard Baruch, famous World War 
I production adviser, said here to- 
day. Baruch added that "the air- 




















eraft situation is the most critical 
~=—-hiem in America.” 
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IN A BARE COMMAND TENT in Sicily is enacted one of the 


“ 01 yg OE yp 8906 nae 
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en 


most dramatic scenes of World War Il—the signing of the Armis- 
tice between Italy and the Allies, 

Top left photo shows Maj. Gen. W. B. Smith, AFHQ Chief- 
of-Staff, signing the armistice pzpers for the Allied Nations fol- 
lowing the signing by the Italian emissary. Standing, left to right, 


are: 
Rooks; an interpreter; General 


Commodore R. M. Dick, Royal Navy; Maj. Gen. Lewell W. 


G. Castellano, representing Italy, 


and Signor Montanari, Italian Foreign Office- In the rear is Brig- 


adier K, W. D. Strong. 


Top right photo shows the Italian General Castellano, seated, 


signing the armistice papers for 


Italy. Standing, left te right, are 


Brigadier Streng, Signor Montanari, and Maj. Gen. Smith. 

, At bottom right, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Forces, shakes hands with General Castel- 
lano after the brief ccremony has been completed. 





‘We've A War To Win—’ 


Then Men W ent Ashore § 


None Frightened, All Worried As Invasion. 
Of Italian Mainland Is Launched 


By S-Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





WITH AMERICAN 5TH ARMY 
(Delayed)—This is the story of an 
invasion—a story of men and ships 
and guns and tanks—the story of 
the first American landing on the 
mainiand of Europe. 


An endless flow of sweating, 
Swearing men went up the gang- 
planks onto grey, grim transports. 
As they stepped through the hold 
of their ships, they glanced back 
over their shoulders at a continent 
which many of them might never 
see again. 

"All right, step along soldier .. . 
get a move on there, bud, we've got 
& war to win...” 

These boys were going into hattle 
for the first time. For a long time 
they had trained for the real thing 
—and here it was. Not one of them 
was frightened, but all of them 
were worried. They’d been given a 
key part in this operation and they 
were worried that they might not 
live up to the things expected of 
them. 

GAMBLING SEASON 


Once the men boarded the ship 
and got their hammocks rigged up 
and their gear bunched in some 
obscure corner of their hold, the 
card games and dice sessions began 
in earnest. Soldiers draped them- 
selves over the rails and watched 
the activity in the harbor and the 
soldiers draped over the rails of 
the ship next to them. 

Night iell on the anchored trans- 
ports. Below deck the card games 
ind the dice games went on and 
on. It was a dark night and on 
deck only the glow from the tip of 
& Cigarette and the sound of muf- 
fled voices indicated that men were 
about. 

"Looks like Italy, eh Joe?” an un- 
identified voice said. 

, "I guess so,” replied the invisible 
Joe, 

“Any A-rabs in Italy?” 

"No. Sure am glad we're leaving 
North Africa. Never want to see 
that God-forsaken place again.” 

"Say Joe, how are the women in 
Ttaly?” 

“Aw, go to sleep.” 


SOME DISAPPOINTED 
At sea, the troops heard that the 
Brilish had landed before them on 





the toe of Italy. The news caused a 
lot of comment and commotion and 
most of the boys were just a bit 
disappointed that the British had 
beaten them to the punch. These 
boys had hoped they would be the 
first Allied forces in Italy and the 
news left them a little chagrined. | 


On the same day, we got the) 
news of the British landings, the | 
officers and the crew were briefed 
on the coming operations and by 
nightfall the news had got around 
that we were striking the Italian 
mainland south of Naples at such 
and such day and hour. That was 
the signal for all the armchair gen- 
erals to go into action. 


There was no sign of tension as 
H-hour approached. The card 
games and the crap games were 
interrupted only by an occasional 


Photo Record Of Armistice With Italy) 





Allies Closing 


In On Lae 


After Capturing Salamaua 


ALLIED S O U T H PACIFIC 


HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 17— The! 


New Guinea jungies were slowly 


giving way to tough Allied ground | 


forces this week, and the fall of 
Lae seemed imminent only a few 


days after the vital Japanese base | 


of Salamaua collapsed under the 
pressure of a 12-weeks seige. 


As the land attack threatened to 





announcement over the ship's loud- | 
speaker system. All over the ship 
men were gathering equipment, | 
adjusting their gear, running that 
last patch through their weapons, | 
receiving last minute instructions 
from their officers and first ser-| 
geants. 


JOY REIGNS 


At 2032 hours the news of Italy’s | 
unconditional surrender came over 
the ship’s speaker. Some men 
dashed around the deck and holds | 
of the ship slapping one another | 
on the back as though they were 
lifelong friends. Others just yelled 
as they finally found release for 
all the emotion that had been 
mounting for the past few days. | 

Speculation was rampant as, 
groups gathered to discuss the 
course of Allied action in the com- | 
ing hours. The consensus was that} 
everything would go off as origi-| 
nally planned. As _ darkness fell! 
over the ship, preparations were 
made to disembark. Ghostlike 
forms of troops assembling were 


stillness of the night was punc- 


and conversation of the boat crews. | 
At 0330 the first assault boat 





left the ship. The American inva- 
eu of Italy had begun. 





hurl the Japanese off the import- 
ant island, there was apprehension 
in Tokyo over the effect of Italy's 
surrender on Allied naval power in 
the Pacific, over continued aerial 
jabs at the northern approaches to 
the Jap homeland and over the 
storm signals raised by Allied lead- 
ers in India. 


Late bulletins from General 


miles due north of Rabaul, was an- 
other likely target for an Allied 
drive. Defensively, New Guinea 
eliminates enemy airfields which 
| were focal points for air blows at 
the land down-under. 

At the other end of the Japanese 
island empire, Allied airmen this 
| week struck for the fourth time at 
Paramushiru, naval base guarding 
j the northern path of Tokyo. Al- 
|though ten bombers failed to re- 
|turn, the raid was termed a suc- 
| cess, 

On the Asiatic mainland, Japan- 
jese jitters increased as the first 
|Chinese forces trained and equip- 
| ped at American training centers in 
| India routed a small Jap force in 
‘northern Burma. What might be in 





Riots | Reported . 
As Rome Fights 
Nazis | For Food 


One week after Adolf Hitler ar- 
rogantly told the world that the 
capital of fallen Italy was under 
firm German control neutral 
sources yesterday reported riots in 
tormented Rome. In seven days 
German boasts of control of all 
northern and central Italy and of 
active aid from Italian troops have 
ceased and Radio Berlin now has 
little or nothing to say on condi- 
tions inside Italy. 

The Allied world could only sur- 
mise that the Nazis’ domination of 
their former Axis partner was not 
as complete as earlier claimed and 
that the Italians, to some extent, 
were resisting German rule. There 
was no evidence that Italians were 
fighting at the Germans’ side. But 
it was a fact that all of Italy's main 
radio stations were in Nazi hands 
and that only through Nazi and 
neutral sources could the story of 
the unhappy country be told. 

FIGHT OVER FOOD 

According to Madrid, the riots in 
Rome began when the Nazis requi- 
sitioned Italian food stores. The 
Germans reputedly opened fire on 
mobs which stormed food shops in 
an apparent effort to lay hands on 
what the Nazis had left. 

The Madrid rumor was the first 
word on Rome received in nearly 
a week. Previously, it had been 
reported that Marshal Pietro Ba- 
doglio and King Vittorio Emman- 
uele had fled the city, while an- 
other report declared that the 
Nazis were maintaining Rome's 
jstatus as an open city. The latter 
report seems contradicted by Ma- 
drid’s story of the presence and 
activity of German troops. 

The situation in northern Italy 
also remains confused, but here 
again the trend of neutral rumors 
indicates that the Germans have 
a rebellious people on their hands. 
In Milan, particularly, there have 
been repeated accounts of out- 
|breaks and sabotage, and Swiss 
jsources declare that the Germans 








Douglas MacArthur's headquarters store for Japan itself was indi- | have resorted to martial law—and 


report that Lae may fall at any 
hour to Allied pincering which 
Tuesday captured Salamaua, 20 
miles down the northeastern coast 
of New Guinea. Its inner defenses 
have been pulverized by air blows 
and its fortified 
posts have been mopped up. Flee- 
ing toward Lae from. the broken 
Salamaue garrison, the Jap rem- 
nants are leaving behind numerous 
dead and great quantities of equip- 
ment, North of Lae, Allied bomb- 
ers and fighters yesterday attack- 
ed Wewak and shot down 48 Jap 
planes out of 65 which rose to in- 
tercept the raiders. 


RABAUL THREAT 
As the Jap resistance on New 


magnitude. Rabaul, great. Jap 


bastion on New Britain Island 150 
miles northeast of Salamaua, ap- 
peared directly threatened. Truk, 
Japan's mysterious naval base 800 


plantation out-| 


cated by Brig. Gen. Caleb V. 
Haynes in India, who said that 
nine-tenths of Burma's military 
facilities have been pulverized by 
Allied air attacks. 
| SHIP LOSSES HEAVY 
| The black week for Japan ended 
on a ominous note Saturday, when 
| Navy Secretary Frank Knox dis- 
|closed that one-third of the Jap 
{merchant marine has been destroy- 
ed. At the same time, Rep. Joseph 
Martin, formerly of the House Mili- 
tary Committee, reported that, in 
the last year, 180 Jap warships had 
been sunk, 253 probably sunk and 
| a2 non-combatant vessels,includ- 
ing transports and tankers. sunk. 
There was little chance that the 


visible all over the deck and the Gujnea faded, the island began to| Japanese naval picture would be- 
‘shape up as a defensive and of-|come brighter, since the surrender 
tuated only by the sharp orders|fensive Allied base of the first |of the Italian ‘leet released strong 


,British and American seapower 
from Mediterranean duty. The 
Pacific seemed the logical “next- 
|stop” for more and more Allied 
.men-of-war. 





ithreats of the firing squad—in an 
leffort to get the industries of the 
|Po Valley to work again. 
| DUCE’S ‘RESCUE’ 

Earlier this week the “rescue” of 
|Benito Mussolini from an island 
loff Sardinia was cause for jubila- 
ition in Berlin. The Germans ap- 
parently hoped that Mussolini 
|might rally Italians to the Axis 
icause and in any case it was cause 
lfor satisfaction that he had not 
been captured by the Allies. Radio 
Berlin broadcast a purported mes- 
|sage from the ex-Duce in which 
\he declared himself the leader of 
"Republican Fascism” and called 
‘on his former followers to re-as- 
|sert themselves. But the voice of 
Mussolini himseif had not been 
heard and so far as is known he 
has not returned to Italy. 

Reportedly, when the Germans 
found him in his island “prison 
cell,” Mussolint said, "The Italian 
people have been saved by my lib- 
eratien.” 


} 
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home, or if he wishes, sent to de- 
pendents. 


SEVEN A MONTH 


Dear Editor: 

There is a great injustice being 
done the American soldier over-| 
seas and to the civilian popula-| 
tion as well. I saw it in Ireland, 
I saw it in England, and I see it 
every day here in Africa, I refer 
to the fact that we Americans | 
have too much money with us 
overseas. | 

The harm done to the civilian | 
is this: all of us, and especially 
new troops coming in, pay ex- 
tremely high prices for everything. | 
Wine is a good example, Two hun- | 
dred francs for a botile of seven | 
franc stuff. The American is often 
glad to pay an outrageous price 
either because he doesn’t like to 
quibble or because he has the 
money and wants the goods, pass- 
ing it off with "Well, the money 
is no good to me over here any- 
how.” 

By paying these high prices, we 





ivili h ntinues to 
rob the civilian who co In, jhas carried the 


get his old standard wages. 
stead of raising the standard of 
liying here, as we like to think we 
do by scattering our money around, 
we actually are lowering it. I’ve 
heard many Frenchmen say that 
they did not like it and I don’t 
blame them. 

The injustice which is done to 
the soldier is that .he is being 
robbed; the merchants are likely 
to laugh at him and despise him 
for being a sucker. But the more 
important point is all the while 
we are scattering our wealth over 
the world, we are impoverishing 
ourselves back home. Every penny 
wasted over here will have to be 
repaid in eventual taxes. That 
won’t be fun after the war 


A soldier overseas should not be 


given so much money to spend, n 


though I believe he earns every 
penny and more, too. A large por- 
tion of his earnings should be re- 
tained in the States for him until 


This would help the soldier fi- 
nancially and would tend to bring 
on a better understanding  be- 
tween us and our Allies. 

Looking at it selfishly, how is a 
soldier going to compete with a 
detense worker, who has. been 
making enormous wages, in get- 
ting a new start, or even living, 
unless he has something saved 
when he gets home? 


This idea is basically sound and, 
even this late in the game, if it is 
acted on soon, it will do untold 
good in solving many problems 
which we will meet after the war 
in occupied countries. 

—Capt,. John G. Cassity 





FROM AN 


ITALO-AMERICAN 


Dear Editor: 

Italy was defeated and has sur- 
rendered. Italy, a country which 
full weight of 
|American and British military 
'strength on its own soil, has had 
‘its homes, towns, cities, and monu- 
jments destroyed. Other parts of 
| this beautiful country have be- 
‘come a battlefield and will con- 
tinue to see destruction until the 
Nazis have been driven out. 


This ancient country is crippled 
| by defeats and is no longer an 
empire. Dictatorship brought war 
jupon the people. Surrender was 
lthe only possible way out to save 
lives and prohibit complete. de- 
struction, 

It is our duty to help defend 
land drive every German soldier 
jout of Italy. We must show the 
world Italians can fight and work 
when they are on the right side. 
And they are on the "right side” 





ow! 
“ Ttaly did not want war, does not 
want war, but if the Nazis insist 
upon using Italy for a battlefield, 
the half-hearted Italian soldiers 


he gets back. Aside from having @/we fought against will turn out to 


nice comfortable start in the bank 
upon his return, he will be able 
to buy just as much as he does 
now. If no one has the money to 
pay high prices, the prices will 
come down. 

A law should be passed which 





| trate. 





be tough customers. We with Ital- 
ian blood in our veins will revenge 
every wrong the Germans perpe- 


America is our country; we will 
be faithful; we will perform our 
duties first, and then, a debt must 


would retain all but, say, seven|be paid to our forefathers. We 
dollars per month of a soldier's |#hall restore their honor! 


pay. The lump sum collected would 
then be paid upon his return 


—T-Sgt. August C. Coniclio 
: Italo-American 





Puptent Poets 





PICK UP 


Sweetly smiled the little lass, 

Making room for him to pass. 

His eyes held hers, "Mais oui, 
bonjour, 

I think that we have met before.” 

"Non, non, monsieur, it ees not 
true.” 


She stopped, at least, he took his 
cue: 

”N'importe, let’s make a rendez- 
vous.” 

"Monsieur, non, that I cannot 
do.” 

He smiled assurance, "How about 

That cafe sur la rue Redoute?” 


"Mon pere say non,” her eyes ap- 
pealed. 

"At three o’clock?” 
shake sealed 

The date. Off tipped the sprightly 
wench. 


"Broken English, broken French, 

Sure can mend a fellow’s heart— 

Who says Yanks can't make a 
start?” 


Their hand- 


—Lt George Neumark 


WHEN I RETURN 


When I return, 

I want no blare of trumpets, 
Cheering, shouting noise. 

TI want no wild acclaim, 

People shrieking madly: 

"Hats off, here come our boys!” 


When I return, 

Just make it quiet 

And calmly grip my hand. 

Look into my eyes once more-- 
I'll understand. 


Then let me_ see 
homes, 

Trees and the valleys, 

Places I once knew, 

The things we once took for grant- 


the beauty of 


ed, 
Til war hid them from view. 


I want no blare of trumpets, 

Cheering, shouting .. . noise. 

Just let me see you smile— 

Forgotten is the war. 

Dearest, even now I need these 
things, 

When I return, much more. 





—T-Sgt. J. D. Rovick 


CARRERE EER 


Of All Things 
Guide To Italy, 
Continental 
Inventions 


New 
And 


Guide to Italy 


Latest in the Army’s series of 
helpful hints on getting along in 
foreign countries is the gray-cov- 
ered "Soldier's Guide to Italy,” 
with 32 pages of good advice, use- 
ful phrases and pictures. Biggest 
point made by the little pamphlet 
is that American soldiers should 
"show the Italians that the Ger- 
man way isn't the only way of 
occupying a country.” 


The guide points ‘out that Ital- 
fans "are not all -pro-Axis nor 
were they all pro-Fascist. Chances 
are, the guide implies, the chief 
reaction the Italians will have to 
Americans will be curiosity mixed 
with awe: "You will be about the 
m@st remarkable event which has 
happened in living memory.” 


Don’t be rude, the guide advises; 
don’t drive furiously through vil- 
lage streets, refrain from mixing 
in mobs or political demonstrations 
and respect Italian cathedrals, 
churches and wayside shrines. 


As for Italian wines, many are 
good, although some local vinos 
are reported to be "tricky and 
stronger than they taste. They will 
upset your stomach and go to your 
legs as wejl as your head unless 
you know when to stop.” 


Another tricky matter, says the 
guide, is the Italian signorina. Nice 
girls in Italy observe social for- 
malities and troops are advised -to 
proceed with caution. "Don’t think 


to pick up a respectable girl in 
Italy without running’ the risk of 
a first-rate row and remember 
that a number of Germans came 
te an untimely end through try- 
ng.” 


New Continental 


Set. Paul Reif was in Italy eight 
years ago, got inspired and wrote 
"The Isle of Capri.” From then to 
now, he has written other songs, 
among them "Dirty Gertie from 
Bizertie,” but none has reached 
the popularity of the song about 
that little island south of Naples. 


Somewhere in Sicily last month, 
Set. Reif got inspired again, not 
mbout an island, but about the en- 
tire continent of Europe and turn- 
ed out a tune which he believes 
to be bigger and better than any- 
thing else he’s done. The chorus, 
written by Cpl. Irv. Gitlin, goes 
like this: 
"There's a brand New Continental, 
Now once more there'll be a Spring, 
It’s a grand New Continental, 
And they still know hew to sing! 
Girl and boy enjoy romance again, 
People dance again, 
Yhere’s a chance again, 
Change your sorrows for 
tomorrows, 
Hopeful, sentimental new old world.” 


In the meantime, troops of the 
5th Army on the Allied beachheads 
may do a wistful eyes left to the 
sergeant’s island, which was taken 
this week, and think, ” Twas 
on the Isle of Capri that I found 
her .. .” and wonder if she’s still 
there. 


bright 


Inventions 


With Christmas coming on in 
three months, the Army. has adopt- 
ed a technique the civilian some- 
times uses to avoid getting nothing 
but purple ties in his Christmas 
sock. The Army has figured out 
what it wants in the way of new 
weapons and devices and straight- 
forwardly invited the inventors of 
America to come across. 


Through the National Inventors 
Council, the Army has publicly re- 
quested one detector to _ locate 
nonmetallic land mines” and an- 
other to. spot unseen enemy sol- 
diers moving through jungle trails. 
Other useful objects listed include 
a light enabling soldiers to see ob- 
jects at night but invisible to the 
enemy; a better method of iden- 
tification between ground troops 
and friendly planes; a new inex- 
pensive messkit metal; a means of 
darkening metals, éspecially alu- 
minum; a device for absorbing or 
eliminating poisonous carbon Mon- 
oxide; and bigger and better 
methods of sabotage for friends of 
the Allies in enemy-occupied ter- 
ritory. 


And the Army won't object if 
the inventors produce the goods 
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WHA'D'YA READ 
Unit Papers Fill Void 
For Readingest’ Soldier 


By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 








that you are going to find it easy |- 


unit newspapers are born out of 
the homesick loneliness of the sol- 
dier who didn't get any mail and 
says to his luckier buddy, "Butts 
on your letter, pal.” 

The American GI is the "read- 
ingest” guy in the world, the news- 
hungriest. In any bivouac area 
anywhere, you can always find a 
bunch of guys straining their eyes 
in the darkening dusk rereading 
imonths-old Magazines, papers, 
letters, anything. On the air the 
news roundup has priority over the 
hottest jive, the funniest coimedian, 
and everybody hunches around the 
radio until the power is switched 
off. Finaily, in the dark of the 
night, the guys stretch out and 
gab and gossip and gripe. 

Then, cne night, listening hard, 
the outfits bright boy gets an 
idea. He hijacks the company 
clerk’s typewriter, spends all night 
putting all the gabbing, gossiping, 
griping into printable words on pa- 
per and sticks the single sneet on 
the bulletin board. Within a few 
days the single sheet sweils into 
several pages, the one guy has 
several assistants, and the one 
copy grows to a fat circulation of 
several hundred, all neatly mimeo- 
graphed. 


By the Hundreds 

All over Africa and Sicily, there 
are hundreds of these papers. Their 
contents range from the corniest 
gags to the most solid news stories; 
from dirty ditties and unrepressed 
cartoons to straightlaced official 
announcements like "Welcome to 
Mr. Smith, our new squadron ad- 
jutant and personne) officer.” 
Typical enough is a littie sheet, 
"The Compressor,” put out by some 
engineers in Sicily. In addition to 
several'columns of intimate (and 
how) gossip of and by the different 
companies, there are also swell 
little stories such as "How To Eat 
C Rations.” The article explains, 
"Open the can and feed contents 
to the pig, placing the can care- 
fully aside .. . then you roast the 
pig to a turn, just the way you 
like it.” 

Then you get something like 
”"Tail-Spin” which is a single daily 
sheet, 30 inches long, crammed 
with nothing but news from all 
over the world. Edited by Pic. Gray 
Graham, the paper emphasizes to 
its readers that they’re getting 
“Today’s news today.” 


Mostly Informal 

Most of the smaller papers go in 
for snappy livewire stuff, with the 
emphasis on the informal and the 
unsubtle. Like that unit paper 
which calls itself "DeBunk.” Edi- 
tors B. Morris and C. Dugan run a 
special “definitions” column in 
every issue. These definitions are 
definitely not out of the dictionary, 
and frequently could not be repeat- 
ed at Sunday school picnics. 
Something on the same style is 
"The Oracle,” a tify four- 
affair, Reader’s Digest size, which 
always says whatever it pleases. 








before Thanksgiving. 
—ML.L. 








The lead story one day was ed, 
2 


More than anything else, small)”Native Women Ride American 


Gravy Train . . . Laundry Prices 
Downright Robbery .. .” and then 
goes right into a Lincoln Steffens 
expose about the high cost of get- 
ting clothes washed. Pvt. (Grade 
VII) Kenneth Wood also has a 
particular liking for little zaglines 
such as, "A Gal on your arm. is 
worth two in the States,” and 
"Buy a Blond.” 


No Names, Please 

Only hana-printed sheet I've 
seen is "Emily Post,” a one-side, 
one-page affair put out by a single 
nurse (’’Piease don’t mention my 
name .. .’). She draws all the 
cartoons, gets the dirt and prints 
it herself and writes all the poetry 
under the heading, "Putrid Foetry,”’ 
which really isn’t quite that bad. 
And when an issue comes out with- 
out any poems, she always inserts 
the note, "The editorial staif just 
wasn’t in the mood today.” Oc- 
casionally, the nurse-editor splash- 
es out with a screaming headline, 
"DRACULA HAS BEEN FOUND.” 
It undramatically turns out that 
Dracula is just another pet name 
for a big black cat who has been 
sticking his nose inio the ‘tents. 
With the nerve of a Greeley or a 
Pulitzer, the nurse also leads off 
occasionally with a fighting edi- 
torial like the one about the WACs, 
which implied that if the WACs 


could go out with the officers, - 


why couldn’t the nurses go out 
with the enlisted men? Which is 
a g question, 

From the _ super-unpretentious 
"Emily,” you come to an offset 
job (pictures and everything) call- 
ed "Engineerfui,” edited ~by T-5 
Kaleita. Cne of the really good pic- 
tures, right on the front page, was 
a pic of the first sergeant digging 
a latrine 


Fancy Job 

Another tancy job is *Bonjour,” 
put on by a combat engineer out- 
fit, printed on pretty yellow pa- 
per. Whole tone.of this paper is 
on the conservative side, i:ooking 
and reading like a well-groomed, 
carefully prepared sheet put out 
back in the States. 

Not-so-serious is a paper pleas- 
antly called "Aggravation.” which 
has long articles on things like 
"The Anatomy of Humor,” which 
isn’t about anatomy at all... 

Some of the newspapers are put 
out for a whole division on the 
move. The 45th Division paper's 
staff found a working printing 
press in Vittoria and put out the 
first American paper in Sicily. 
Editor Sgt. Don Robinson and his 
boys have done a swell job against 
——. tough conditions. 

Still in the unit paper class is the 
Pifth Army edition of The Stars 
and Stripes, where the news is 
monitored from the radio and 
printed on trucks, which can be 
moved anywhere, anytime. . 

But as many unit papers as there 
are, and “we haven’t half covered 
the field here, there still aren't 
enough. You can still hear the GI 
saying, "Butts on your letter, pal.” 
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Soldiers Of 1943 Serious 
Compared To 19] 8 Buddies 


When the last shot is fired and 
the last foxhole is empty, some 
tired American Soldier will turn to 
his buddy and say, "That’s that. 
Now let’s win the peace.” 


That is the prediciion of a man 
who has seen both the 1918 and 
1943 GI in action. The Rev. Bar- 
row Pugh, chairman of the gen- 
eral commission on U.S. Army and 
Navy chaplains, believes that to- 
day’s American army is made up 
of millions of men who want to 
win the peace as much as they 
want to march through Berlin and 
Tokyo. fa 

Dr. Pugh, who was in North 
Africa last week on a world tour 
of U.S. military bases was chap- 
lain of a famous Pennsylvania ar- 
tillery regiment during the last 
war. As was the custom with 
chaplains in 1917-18, he served as 
athletic officer, entertainment of- 
ficer, censor, and mess officer as 
well as spiritual adviser. He con- 
fesses he is astonished and awed 
at the difference between his bud- 
dies of the Meuse-Argonne and 
Cise-Aisne offensive and the boys 
of Tunisia and Italy today. 


Loved Bands 

The Yanks of 1918 were a sing- 
ing army, Dr. Pugh recalled. They 
loved brass bands and flagwav- 
ing speeches, They rode to victory 
on a bandwagon of youthful 
ideals. Few of them knew much 
about the world, and "they didn’t 
stay overseas long enough to learn 
very much. We didn’t have many 
heart-to-heart talks with men in 
those days, because they didn’t 
wonder about anything. They 
wanted to win the war, and that 


| 








was all. They were sure that 
winning the war would of itself 


OLD AFRICAN CUSTOM 


Moslems Observe Ramadan 
By Turning Days To Nights 





make the world safe for their 
sons.” 

Their sons have not gone all- 
out for emotionalism now that 
their turn to fight has cOme, Dr. 
Pugh observes. Today’s Yank, he 


At-~ dusk in the Place du Gou- 
vernement of Algiers, Moslems 


says, knows "the logical necessity 
of winning this war.” Brass bands 
don’t work on him today because 
he is deeply conscious of the fac- 
tors behind wars. 


watch the minaret of the Grand 
Mosque. In the square Arab mer- 
chants have laid out their stock 
of cakes and cookies, lighted their 
oil lamps and stand waiting. The 
shoe shine boys have put away 


By T-Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 

(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 

the Moslem months come at dif-|the highest of religious experiences 
ferent times each year as meas-jand rigidly obeyed. Occasionally, 
ured by the solar calendar of the | however, a member of the falth 
Christian world. This year Rama- | will Sidestep the requirements of 
dan began with the new moon of|Ramadan and perhaps _§surrepti- 
Sept. 2 and ends on Oct. 2. For | tiously light up a cigarette. But if 
30 days, Mohammedans follow a/|he is luckless enough to forget the 


fast in public, he will usually be 





Hands Full their American polish and _ face 
“The chaplains I’ve talked to|the mosque with chunks of bread 
over here,” the veteran minister in their hands. In the mosque it- 
remarked, "have their hands full |Self, the faithful have washed 
with man-to-man talks these days. | themselves, set aside their sandals 
Today’s chaplain knows his ser- |@nd are bent in prayer at the tab- 
mon isn’t over when he leaves the ,ernacle, facing Mecca, the holy 
pulpit, because his audience wants city. Leading them ia their prayers 
two-way traffic in ideas and but- is their priest, chanting. 
tonholes him outside. It’s a very,| And then the white flag is raised 
very healthy sign, and I want tO/on the minaret and the day’s fast 
be aroulid to see what they do jin the month of Ramadan is over. 
after the war.” [In other cities of the Mohamme- 


Because he thinks that millions | 
of intelligent soldiers are realizing 
their power, Dr. Pugh said he 
firmly believes that the peace, 
whatever kind they wish, will be 
finally determined by the men who 
fought the war. "They are spend- 
ing years overseas this time in- 
stead of months and they are prob- 
ably making up their minds just 
what they want when the fight- | 





strict daily fast. During the oy. | 
they are forbidden to eat, drink, | called to account. In the Place du 
smoke or approach their women. | Gouvernement in Algiers, for ex- 
The fast of Ramadan was de- | ample, shoe shine boys are con- 
creed by Mohammed in the 7th | Stantly on the alert for such in- 
century in the year II of the He-/| fractions and can sometimes be 
jira, when the prophet received a | Observed beating their shoe shine 
divine revelation in 179 verses.|%0xes with their brushes, loudly 
‘The verses said, among other | ensuring the Moslem surprised 
things: "Believers, the fast is = a stolen smoke. 
scribed for you as it was prescrib- 
ed for those who went. before you Rule of Thread 
. . + The moon of Ramadan in| ‘the fast, according to Moslem 
which the Koran came down to| tradition, extends each day from 
the time when a white thread can 
| be distinguished from a black one 
until nightfall. Among some Mos- 
lems, it is the custom to attach 
white and black cords to the feet 
)48 a kind of personal timepiece 
|for the fast of Ramadan. 


When the day’s fast is over, the 
|night's feast beyins. The customary 
method for signaling the end of 


|the fast day is to shoot off a can- 


ing for the peace begins.” i 


"IT don’t think you will be able | 
to keep these earnest young mil-, 
lions of soldiers away from poli-| 
tics,” Dr. Pugh declared, "once 
they have made their minds up 
just what kind of peace they want.” 





They Say... 








UNDERSECRETARY OF WAR 
ROBERT PATTERSON, return- 
ing from a tour of the South 
Pacific: 

"The United Nations have air 
superiority over Japan in the 
Pacific, but more planes are still 
needed.” 


VICE PRESIDENT HENRY A. 
WALLACE in Chicago: 
"Insufficient concern with the 
plight of the common man has 
been the cause of the present 
war.” 


GERMAN RADIO, commenting on 
Badoglio’s surrender to Allies: 

”*Machiavelli must have turned 
over in his grave.” 

NORMAN H. DAVIS, chairman of 
the ARC and noted American 
diplomat, in Algiers: 

"Soldiers will have to back 
measures of collective security 
if they want the coming peace 
to be ldsting. You can lose the 
war after you have disarmed the 
enemy.” 





AN UNIDENTIFIED TENNES- 
SEE NEGRO, aged 110, hailed 
into court on a charge of drunk- 
enness: 


"It’s just a bad habit I’se got,' 
Boss, and I reckon it’s too late| 


to change.” 


SGT. JOHN SAGGERS of the 
British Army, comparing Brook- 
lyn and Cockney speech: 

"They talk snappy, like we do. 
We could understand every word 
the Brooklyn fellas spoke, 
whereas we couldn’t make ‘ead 
or tiles of the southern drawl.” 


CAPT. CURTIS A. MILLER, of 
Harrisburg, Pa-, crack pilot of 
of a B-26 Martin Marauder; 

"German pilots don’t have 
near as much guts nowadays.” 


DR. ELIZABETH BROACH, At- 
lanta, Ga., physician, noted for 
her study of longevity: 

"It is not over-indulgence that 
ends our lives. It is boredom, 
lack of humor and lack of phil- 
osophy.” 


| 
RAMADAN 


dan world the scene is much the 
same. There’s a sudden rush for 
'‘the cake-sellers’ stands, the young 
Moslems begin eating their bread 
and throughout the square is the 
flash of matches as_ the fasters 
light up their first cigarette of the 
day, with much the same enthus- 
jiasm as the habitual smoker shows 
after coming out of a long movie. 


Most Sacred 

To the Moslem, the month of 
Ramadan is the most sacred of the 
jyear. In this month is Leilat ak 
|\Kadr, the Night of Decree, in 
|which the Koran is said to have 
descended” to the prophet Moham- 
med. Following a lunar calendar, 








FESTIVAL as seen by Stars and Stripes Staff Artist 
Sgt. Edward Vebell. 


serve as direction for men 
This is the time for your fast.” 

From that day on the fast be- 
came a cardinal test of the faith- 
ful Moslem, one of the "pillars” 
of Mohammedanism. Only chil- 
dren, the insane and the sick are 
exempt from it. Bringing a com- 
plete change in the normal rou- 
line of living, the fast turns day 
into night and night into day. By 
day, especially during the hottest 
hours, the faithful sleep in the 
shade of buildings or pray in the 
cool, dark sanctuary of their mos- 
ques. Outside the mosques are the 
poor, begging for alms. 





The_strict discipline of the fast 
is accepted by faithful Moslems as 





From An Invasion Notebook 


By M-Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 





D Minus 4 

WITH AMERICAN FORCES OF 
THE 5TH ARMY — We board our 
LST in a North African port fresh 
with the news that the British 8th 
Army was advancing up the Cala- 
brian peninsula Most of the men 
are veterans of previous amphibi- 
ous invasions, but they ¢an’t con- 
ceal the nervous expectancy, the 
“where - are - we - going?” attitude. 
The Army discovers the ship's 
showers and decides that the Navy 
has everything. The yellow flag 
goes up. Genéral alert in the har- 
bor and the rumor mill sweeys into 
high gear. 


D Minus 3 

Crew and doughboys get ac- 
quainted. The sailors weave their 
yarns about the invasion of Sicily 
when they landed at H-hour. 
There’s always an audience around 
Cpl, John Kyak of Pittsburgh, who 
has the most unusual job on board 
—he plays nursemaid to six carrier 
pigeons. His final instructions 
were: "Take care of the pigeons 
before you take care of yourself.” 
Kyak’ keeps the pigeons out of 
drafts, puts them out in the sun 
and feeds them. We raise anchor 
and steam out of the harbor at 
1400. We stop again a little way 
out and the flatbottom begins to 
roll. The men get pills for seasick- 
ness, The ship's captain has a 
better remedy for mal-de-mer. 
One good air raid,’ he said, "will 





make anyone forget he is seasick.” 
The general alarm sounds and we 
watch an enemy raid on the har- 
bor. It looks like a fireworks dis- 
play at Coney Island. 


D Minus 2 

Anchors up and the great convoy 
steams out to sea. The ship is 
rolling and so am JI, For strictly 
personal reasons I decline break- 
fast and head for the ideck—to 
watch the convoy. Maps of Italy 
are unrolled and each unit is told 
where it will laud. But it’s no news 
to most by now that the ship will 
hit one of the beaches in the Gulf 
of Salerno. A half-moon lights the 
sky but no Jerries come over. "It’s 
been a quiet day,” remarks the 
guard, ‘but I'd like to get my feet 
on the ground. At least you have a 
chance there.” Even as the _ Italian 
mainland draws closer, there is 
little apparent increase in the 
tension. The talk, as usual, re- 
volvés around tood and home—the 
same thing in the last analysis. 
Some of these men have been over- 
seas 20 months. They try to cover 
their real feelings with the attitude 
that this is "just another mission.” 


D Minus 1 

The trip, so far, has been as ex- 
citing as a cruise on Long Island 
Sound, out you don't wait for 
submarines or Stukas off Long 
Island, Another convoy joins us. 
Ships of all sizes dot the horizon, 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





H-hour will be 0330 tomorrow. The 
crew has a pool on the time the 
ship will hit the beach. Not much 
tension yet, but occasionally some- 
one asks, "Wonder what’s happen- 
ed to Jerry?” Men clean their 
rifles and get their packs together. 
Last supper aboard ship and the 
men eat spam. The convoy glides 
into thé night and Jerry answers a 
lot of questions. The ships zigzag to 
escape the few bombs. A plane is 
hit and falls into the sea 100 yards 
off our starboard. Now the quiet is 
marred only by the faint click of 
dice below decks. The _ soldiers 
gamble recklessly and you don’t 
blame them, More Jerries visit us, 
dropping flares Sleep is out of the 
question as the flares light the sky 
in a bright, yet synthetic glare. 


D Day 


The Italian mainland becomes 
visible in the dawn. Another air 
raid welcomes us to the European 
mainland. We hear that the Amer- 
icans have made four landings 
at vital places. Fierce re- 
sistance is reported. Our ship is 
bracketed by a Jerry 88. Shrapnel 
nicks the cheekbone of the 5th 
Army’s artillery leader. He slaps a 
patch over the cut, It’s rumored 
that Italy has made an armistice 
with the Allies. You wouldn't think 
it from the reception. I leave the 
LST in a jeep. On shore everybody 
hits the ground as the barrage re- 
sumes. The men dry their equip- 








ment and dig deeper foxholes. The 
beaches have been secured. 


D Plus 1 


The beach is a scene of feverish 
activity. Men and equipment roll 
forward, In the center of the beach 
lie eight dead American soldiers 
covered with blankets. For them 
the war is over. Only friends seek- 
ing lost buddies stop to lift the 
blankets and look at the dog tags. 
The heavy echo of artillery never 
stops. "This beach party ain’t -no 
picnic” is the reaction of one land- 
ing group as it goes forward. Italy 
has surrendered, we know, but the 
fight for Italy is going on all 
around us. 





Judge Sympathizes 
With Nylon Problem 


——_——_— 


BROOKLYN — When pretty 19- 
year-old Angelina Gibaldi stooped 
to tie her shoe lace, she lost her 
balance and reached blindly for 
support. The nearest "solid’ sup- 
port was the handle of a fire 
alarm box, she explained, first to 
doubting firemen and later to 
Judge Jenkin R. Hockert in night 
court. To the judge she added that 
a@ fall would have ruined her hard- 
to-get nylon stockings, She got a 


jon and raise a white flag on the 
minarets of the mosque. But in 
these days of war, most cannon 
shells are already spoken for; 
|therefore only the white flag is 
used. To those Moslems who fail 
to see the flag raised above the 
mosque, the end of the fast is 
quickly announced by the tumult 
in the streets and the opening of 
| cafes.* 


| The cafes of the Medinas, Kas- 
bahs and other Moslem quarters 
are quickly crowded when the fast 
ends. Tables are spread with cous- 
jcous and highly seasoned Arab 
dishes, waiters hurry about with 
ylasses of mint tea and coffee. In 
‘Moslem homes, the families sit 
\down to dinner. After dinner, the 
|young people go to the cabarets, 
;where native musicians play the 
|strange, repetitious Moslem music. 
|In the livelier night spots, dancers 


-|roll their hips and eyes and chant 


|old Moslem songs with the orches- 
}tra joining in as chorus. 


Work at Night 


Some Moslems, choosing to sleep 
through the daylight hours of 
Ramadan, open their shops at 
night. In one Arab jewelry shop 
near the Place du Gouvernement 
in Algiers, the native silversmiths 
eat dinner and then come to their 
benches to work on bracelets, rines 
and necklaces while the _ radio 
blares out Moslem music. In the 
doorway of one shop sits Omar Bel- 
guedj, the proprietor, wearing a 
red tarbush and smoking a cig- 
arette. He is 70 years old and has 


4;urey hair. He has finished his din- 


ner of bouillon, beans and meat 
and is looking forward to a mid- 
night meal of couscous. 


Omar Belguedj looks out at the 
Arab soldiers passing his_ shop. 
"There is not much oil now since 
the war,” he says. "There is also 
not much fish. The fishermen can- 
not go out. But the faithful do not 
notice the war. They still obey the 
fast of Ramadan.” 








| ‘The Son 
For The Week 





(In response to requests, The 
Stars and Stripes from time to 
time publishes the words to a pop- 
ular song as a service to puptent 
Sinatras. Special Services, NA- 
ZOUSA, provides the lyrics.) 


JOHNNY ZERO 
The kids all called him Johnny 


ro, 
In school they always used to say, 
"Johnny got a zero, Johnny got a 
zero, Johnny got a zero today.” 
He couldn't concentrate on studies, 
His mind was always in the sky, 
When Lez grew up he left his bud- 
dies 
And Johnny learned how to fly. 
(Ack-ack sound) 
Now they still call him Johnny 


Zero 
And all the pilots proudly say, 
“Johnny got a zero, he got an- 
other zero, Johnny got a zero, 
hooray!” 





suspended sentence. 


Johnny Zero is a hero today. 
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"During the month of April, four 


of my officers left for the States. 
Since ther, I have been placed on 
limited service, and for reasons of 
my ciwn, I am very anxious to get 
in touch with my old officers for 
this is an important matter with 
me. They are Col. Earl P. Houston, 
Capt. Tracey W. Prater, Jr., Capt. 
E*'rene S. Echols, and 2nd Lt. Ed- 
win H,. Riley.” If these officers 
have returhed to the Dark Conti- 
nent, Cpl. Ted Adams would ap- 
preciate a line or two. 

In June, 1942, someone took a 
snapshot of a lovely young lady 
rowing a boat on what appears to 
be a smali inlanc river. This snap- 
shot. signed "Best Wishes, Maes,” 
was found in Bizerta. Fiom the 
leoks of the crew, this photo prob- 
ably belongs to a sailor. 

Fad < 


British Sgt. C. Q@. M. Renshaw 
is anxious to locate his cousin in 
the American army, John Nutch- 
ler, of Seattle, Wash. 

Little Miss Dawn Jantzen, of 
Staten Island, N. Y., is looking for 
a claimant. Dawn is all dressed up 
but no place to go unless sume sol- 


Geren; Pvt. Chester Tanski, W:I- 
ter Tanski; Pfc. John Mangus, Lt 
Robert Lane; Pvt. Roy L. Seaton. 
Pvt. Daniel J. Seaton; Pic. Pat H 
McCarthy, Cpl. John J. McCarthy; 
Pic, Alex Bogdan, Pvt. William 
ihogdan; Sgt. Cullie McKendree, 
Pvt. Lae Lloyd; and Cpl. Lester H. 
Yerry seeks his brother-in-law Pvt. 
Richard E, Wagner. Cpl. C. Rogers 


writes for his cousin's husband, Lt. 
(jig) West Adams Payne. USN. 
Capt. Louis L. Dolinsky wants 


}cousin Lt. David Mostoisky. 
2 - 

Friends calling friends can make 
contact through this column. In 
| writing in, do not fail to include 
your complete address. Britisher 
red Brozies, Sam Sampas and 
Larry Schartier, both U.S. privates; 
| Cpl. Herbert Arnoid, Pye. irvens 
Page; Set. Joseph Taddonio,, Cpl. 
| Richard Phillips; Sgt. Robert 
| Chesher, Lt. Douglas Rae; friends 
| of Louise Morley, Fall River, Mass., 
are asked to contact Baker Lowell, 
|} of the Navy, for a message; Set. 
Joe Seibalel, Capt. Siafford, from 
| Rochester, N. Y.; Cpl. Wilson, 


| Ndgeware, Middlesex, Enrgland,-: is 


dier or sailor claims her. We also | anxious to contact Jack Schuman, | 
have on hand a packet of manu-/|of Cleveland; Pvt. Murray Bern- 
scripts belonging to a fellow who/| stein, Pvt. Jack Katz; Pvt. Robert 


| Granaas; Pvt. Raymond J. Donel- 
| son, Pyt. Orville Dreager; C. T. 
| McCrea wants Paul Abbot, Detroit, 
|late of Clocton; Pvt. Wallace C. 
| Tucker, Lt. Warren Bud Penny; 
| 405539 Byre, seeks Alfred Sarker, 
| Kingston, Ontario; Lt. Cathleen 
| Redigan, Pvt. Kevin Brennan; Lt. 
Nancy Duncan wants to hear from 
| Major Gilbert Wymond, AC; S-S:t. 
| Joseph F. Zeinter, Orla Fansler and 
jany Dayton, Ohio, WAC: Cpl. 
Thomas Gee, Sgt. Ronald Brinton; 
lLt. R. D. Powell, Jr., Lts. Mert 
| McLaughlin and Pete Andrews; 
Pvt. Paul A. Kaiser, Kenneth Mac- 
| Nally; Pfc. Russel C. Brannon, 
| John C. Montgomery, Jr.; S-Szt. 
|Marion A. Reppert, Mary Mevers 
and Dorothy Brown, ANC; Pic. 
Thomas L. Auer, Lt. William Kid- 
| iviler; and if Set. or now Lt. Wal- 
ter Brown will write us, we will 





| forward an important lettcr, in a | nosey. Quite a record for a dog 
scented with | Just 


|blue envelope and 
"Fleur de Flerte.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 














signed his name Joyce Not Kilmer. 


a Fd 
A great many wrote in this week, 
asking help in locating their 


brothers. If you know the follow- 
ing. why not help in bringing about 
an exchange of addresses? Sct. 
Hyman Edelman, Pfc. Lawrence 
Edelman: Sgt. H. Kantrowitz, Lt. 
Leon Kantrowitz; S-1 A. D. Couth- 
lin. Cpl. William Coughlin; Pvt. 
Gains Shipp, Pfc. R. G. Shinn; 
Pvt. James F. Smith, Pvt. Joseph A- 
Smith; Cpl. James G Livesay, Jr., 
is still locking for his sailor broth- 
er; Pvt. Floyd C. Geren Olen 


|. Edmondson, James Britt Dun- 
can; Cpl. John M. Bosner, Curly 
Bluse; and a request from Cpl. 
| Alexander Octopowitz who wants 
| four WACs from Hartford, Helen 
| Jane Calusine, Sonia Marchuk, 
Helen Jakowski and Louise Shea 
l to write him. 


¢ @ 


| Maj. Bob Ruston reminds Col. 
| Art Salisbury of "Burbon Bunza- 
|low;” Pvt. Leo McLaughlin, S-Set. 

Francis Ward; Thomas Edward 
| Mawhiney, Lt. Estep; Kenneth An- 
| drew, Harold Knight; Pvt. Du 
| Wayne F. Lein, Lt. Oscar M. Ockey 





B. BLESSED EVENTS J 








News of the birth of an "inter- 
naiional baby,” a son born to the 
Irish wife of Cpl. Thomas Church- 
ill Dounes, reached here this week. 
Mrs. Dounes married the corporal 
while he was stationed in the 
Bri‘ish Isles. The baby, nicknamed 
"Yankee Doodle,” has been "adopt- 
ed” by his father’s company. 


On a penny postcard from Kos- 
suth Hospital, Algona, Iowa, comes 
the good news that a baby girl 
has been born to Cpl. and Mrs. 
Emmet J. Hegarity. The baby 
weighed eight pounds and arrived 
Aug. 30. 


The following notices from the 
American Red Cross cable service 
complete the list for this week: 


Pvt. Ronald Lewis, Ronald David, Aug. 
20; Capt. John J, Valluze, Joseph, Sept. 
1; Set. Leuis Santorelli, Muriel, Aug. 
26; Lt. Clyde A. Maples, baby. Aug. 9; 
Pvt. Norman Gesell, Mark Sterling, Aug. 
1; Lt. Duncan Crosby, son, Sept. 1; 3nd 
Mate Felix Siren, Diane, Aug. 12; Sea- 
man Wilbur Themas Sharpies, Michel 
Douglas, Aug. 30; MM 2-c Harold O. 
Watson, daughter, Aug. 9; , Sgt. John 
K. Enech, Karen Genen, Aug. 29; Sit. 
Gilbert’ Barcelo, Gilbert 3rd, Sept. 2. 


EM t1-c Jack Houchin, Albert Louis, 
Aug. 20; Capt. Ollie F. Howell, David 
Floyd, Aug. 13; Lt. Rebert K. Braun- 
fart, son, Aug. 26; Pvt. Harvell O. Ra- 
ven, Harvell, Jr., Aug. 1; Sgt. William 





C. MeDade, daughter, Aug. 14; S-Sgt 
Winfield Seldomridge, Dale, Aug. 23; 
ustin Skegland, Robert Walker, Aug 
27; Pile. Alba L. Beauchamp, Whyillis 


| Aun; Pvt. Robert Martindill, Sharon Day, 


Aug. 16; Lt. Frank R. Eaton, Charles 
| Donald, Sept. 1; Sgt. Frank William 
Mobbit, daughter, Aug. 7; Cpl. Frank E. 
Velesko, Kathlene Esther, Aug. 21. 

Cpl. August Medica, son, Aug. 23; Ray 
la. Smith, Emily Jane, Aug. 13; Pvt. 
James Albert Standifore, son, Aug. 29; 


}1.t. John G. Hartis, Glenda Anne, Aug. 
;'4; Lt. Charles F. Lemon, Jeffrey 
| Charles, Aug. 30; Capt. William A. B. 
| Addison, William, Jr., Aug. 31; Lt. Mar- 
ion W. Howard, William Marion, Aug 
|30; Lt. Marshall F. Gille, daughter, 
Sept. 4. 

Sgt. Rey Pleit, Glinda Louise, Sept. 
5; Pvt. Francis L. Walker, son, Sept. 2; 
| MM l-c John 8S. Johnsen, Joan Wesley, 
| Aug. 20; Pvt. William Chandler, Heleu 
Mildred July 28; Pvt. Verner Boyd, 
Jumes Levell, Aug. 14; Sgt. Carrel D. 
Munt, daughter, Aug. 8; Cpl. Clifford 
EK. Gray, son, Sept. 9; Pfc. Carmel 
| Guide, Nancy Louise, Sept. 6; Cpl. Ed- 
ward Roger Rhodes, daughter, Aug. 19. 
! Cpl Cc. J. Blaut, son, Sept. 6; Lt. 
Charles F. Darlington, Chrisiopher, Sept. 
%; «=6Sgt Frank Kraszewski, Roseann 
| Marie, Aug. 27; Pvt. Isadore Eisenstein, 
| Dale Phyllis, Aug. 15; Cpl. Ralph K. 
| Maughn, Ralph, Aug. 19; Pvt. Vincent 
| & Mileo, son, Aug. 27; Pvt. Karl E. 
| Smith, baby, Aug. 12; Lt. Frank J. Vite- 
| pil, Sherrie Frances, Sept. 8; Sgt. Louis 
| Levinson, daughter born in Aug.; Pvt. 
| Louis B. Brager, Allen, Aug. 17; Pvt. 
| fames O'Connor, Cathleen, Aug. 4; Set. 
| bleyd E. Wear, Sharon Dianne, July 22. 





Attacked by an enemy plane 
while piloting an unarmed trans- 
port loaded with passengers Capt. 
John G. Evans. of a Troop Carrier 


bers to shelter and then, under 
strafing fire from the enemy air- 
craft, returned to his slip and 
rescued 2 wounded crew member. 
|For this cool, courageous action in 
| a position of danger and respon- 
sibility Capt. Evans was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 


x** * 


A Distinguished Service 
was also given to Pic. Sammie 
Burns, truck driver in the CA 
(AA), for his  level-headedness, 
courage and straight shooting dur- 
ing an enemy air attack on a mo- 
tor convoy. When seven JU-88s 
circled to come in over the convoy 
Burns, criving the only truck 
equipped with a .50-caliber ma- 
chine gun, wheeled his vehicle into 
| firing position and in the ensuing 
| aerial attack shot dowr: two of the 
lenemy planes and damaged al 
least one other. His quick action 
| probably saved many lives and 
much equipment. 


x*x«rk 


A British-type hand _ grenade, 
complete with detonator, fell to the 
floor one morning at _ battalion 
headquarters, parachute infantry. 
The safety pin came out and the 
handle dropped off. Instantly, ist 
Sgt. Tom W. Odum dived on the 
grenade, covered it with his body 
and shouted ‘Live hand grenade!” 
He ordered five other men pres- 
ept out of the room. Then he 
himself left. The grenade did not 
explode and inspection disclosed 
that its detonator was defective. 
But for this, Odum undoubtedly 
would have lost his life in pro- 
tecting the other men in_ the 
room. He was awarded the Sol- 
dier’s Medal. 

Twenty-one flying officers of a 
fighter squadron based on the 
Mediterranean coast have been 
decorated for distinguished achieve- 
ments against the enemy. Head- 
ing the roll of honor was Maj. 
James G. Thorsen, squadron com- 
mander, who received two Oak 








' 
Cross 











. Roll Of Honor «— 








squadron, landed his plane safely,'Capt. Kitt R. McMasters, received 
guided passengers. and crew mem-j|his second Oak Leaf Cluster for 





laction while participating in ten 


|Leroy J. Morsheimer; ist Lt. Har- 





ANTI-SOCIAL MASCOT 








| 
Of Those 


If Lt. Col. Willis W. Mitchell 
has his way, Jerry will soon be 
wearing an Air Medal and cap- 
tain’s bars. That would make Jerry 
the highest ranking, and only dec- 
orated mascot in the Air Corps, 
at least in this theater. 

Jerry is a Dalmatian who cer- 
tainly doesn’t want to go back to 
the horse and buggy days. For in 
those days Dalmatians had to be 
content to jog along under the 
horses’ feet, or just sit, statue- 
like, behind the driver. Jerry pre- 
fers his present status as“ mascot 
of a Troop Carrier Group. As such, 
he has more than 900 air hours 
to his credit, has flown across the 
Atlantie and through heavy gun- 
‘has in the Sicilian campaign and 





has taken a couple of good bites 
out of Arabs he considered too 


passing his second birthday. 


Half of Jerry’s life has been 


Leaf Clusters. He had previously 
received the Air Medal. Maj. Thor- 
sen has 20 sorties to his credit. 
Another holder of the Air Medal, 


destroying an enemy fighter- 
bomber in aerial combat. 

The Air Medal with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster was awarded to Ist 
Lt. James V. Elliott and Ist Lt. 
George B. Jameson, for extraordi- 
nary achievements. 


x*x*« tk 


The Air Medal was awarded the 
following officers for meritorious 


sorties against the enemy: 

First Lt. Thomas W.- Byrnes; 
Ist Lt. Robert A. Dietrich, Jr.; 
1st Lt. Wilbur L. Hart, Jr.; 1st Lt. 


old E. Bangerter; "2nd Lt. Rupert 
P. Collins; 2nd Lt. Edward F. Gal- 
lup, Jr.; Ist Lt. William C. Nisbet; 
lst Lt. John B. Sandstead; Ist Lt. 
Gerald E. Sanford; 2nd Lt. Sam- 
uel W. Simonton; ist Lt. William 
R. Southcott; 1st Lt. Clyde H. Wil- 
son; F-O Lewis J. Klass; F-O 
Hugh E. McCall, and F-O Robert 
A. Mills. 

Second Lt. Roy N. Judah, who 
wears the Purple Heart for in- 
juries suffered during a bombing 
raid has been awarded the Air 
Medal for valorous combat action 
with his fighter-plane group. 


Chow Corner 


CORN BEEF TURNOVERS 
(By Cpl. Peter Torbik) 


12 lbs of corned beef (2 cans) 
Turnover douga 

12 qts flour 

11-2 cups lard 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 - 4 gts water 

Take corned~-beef and season well, 
breaking it up into small pieces, so it 
is not stringy or lumpy. 

Take flour, salt, lard and water, mix 
into a dough. Water gradually till proper 
consistency is reached. Roll dough out 
and cut the dough as for apple turn- 
overs (squares). Bake in hot oven turn- 








| Jerry Makes Friends 


Who Count 





By Pfc. LEN SMITII 
‘Stars and Stripes Stajf Writer) 


spent in the Air Corps. The first 
half of his life is obscure. The 
Air Corps half is as carefully doc- 
umented as any member of the 
Armed Forces. 

He has a 201-file, a form 66-1 
and a Form 5, like any flying of- 
ficer. 

Jerry came to the Air Corps by 
way of the Humane Society of 
Columbu’, Ohio, to which Capt. 
Lewis S. Fredericks, liaison offi- 
cer of a Troop Carrier Group, 
went seeking a mascot. That was 
in September of last year. Jerry 
made good with a bark. On his 
first flight he picked his spot be- 
tween the pilot and co-pilot and 
it would take more than flak to 
get him out of it today. 

Col. Mitchell, the group com- 
mander, is Jerry’s best press agent. 
And the boys who take care of the 
service records would rather go 
AWOL than have Col. Mitchell 
find Jerry’s records not up to date. 

Jerry is listed as an “aircraft 
observer” and was promoted to 
first lieutenant on April 6, when 
he had completed 275 air hours 
and just before his Group left for 
overseas. By then he had acquired 
a specially-constructed parachute 
and a Mae West (which, contrary 
to legend, he’s never used). 

Jerry is anti-social, according to 
Capt. Fredericks. 

"He makes friends slowly,” said 
his master. “He likes all soldiers, 





ea . we a! 
CAPT. FREDERICKS AND 
JERRY 


but he cultivates only mess offi- 
cers as pals. He hasn’t had a 
thing to do with Arab dogs, or 
Arabs either for that matter. He's 
the best guard we have: 

"He’s also a marvelous planc 
spotter. Many times he has ’point- 
ed’ approaching aircraft during 
our flights long before my co-pi- 
lot or me.” ' 

Most of his flying has been in 
C-47s, but he also has time in 
gliders, which he doesn’t like so 
well, and B-17s. One day, when 
Capt. Fredericks checked out in a 
P-40, Jerry had to be dragged out 
of the cockpit. He wouldn't be con- 
vinced there wasn’t room for him. 
Like most others serving in Af- 
rica, Jerry is a bit tired of C-ra- 
tions and vienna sausage, and will 
eat Spam only when he’s very 
hungry. But he'll eat grapes by 





ing on both sides so that both sides are 
browned. 


the basketful, and almonds, if 
he doesn't have to crack them. 








LT- R. H. BURNER 
DFC, Air Medal and three Clusters 
The five highly decorated gentlemen pictured above are the Garbos of the Air 


Force—the reconnaissance pilots who have to fly alone and like it. They must 
know all the tricks of the fighter pilot, a few of the bember pilot’s finer points 


The Eyes Of The Army Air Force 


MAJ. LEON W. GRAY 
Air Medal and two Clusters 





MAJ. G. W. HUMBRECHT 
DFC and Cluster, British DFC, 
Air Medal and three Clusters 


en navigation 
’em back alive, 


Read 


CAPT. O. M. BLOMQUIST 
Air Medal and one Cluster 


Air Medal and two Clusters 


raphy. When these pilots take off they have only two 


plus photog 
orders—to take those pictures and then in their best Frank Buck manner, bring 


—NAAF Pnote 
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Yale pried the lid off the college 


football season last Saturday with though he hadn't trained a lick! 


a 133-6 victory over Muhienoag 
before a crowd of 12,000. The game 
was a thriller as the Navy-loaded 
Mules forced the Eli to go all out 
in order to win. The Bulldcgs lost 
the services of fullback Wayne 
Jéhnson, iormer Harvard star who 
was severely injured the first time 

. he carried the ball. Recent reports 
say that Johnson is resting com- 
fortably despite a broken cery:cal 
vertebra. 


= > 
Rochester’s higbly touted eleven 


‘at Madison Square Garden. Al- 
for une bout, tne coeeriul Uner- 
nik, who can blow either hot or 
cold, was sizzling on this occasion 
!and never struck down an enemy 
with more righteous wrath. Frit- 


zie was so pleased with himself} 


that after the brawl, he walked 


across the ring and told the press:| 
“Yhe old man’s not through yet.” ! 


On the sirength of this knocxout 
Fritzie should be good for six 


more farewell appearances in the; 


Garden. 
2 - 








seered a 14-6 win over Baldwin-| 
Wallace and is ready to pull an 
upset over Yale this afternoon. play by pretiy blonde 16-year-old 
Swarthmore took a 12-0 decision Agnes Riiner, fullback on the New, 
over Ursinus, holding the Bars to Casile, Ind. high school grid team, 
only two first downs, Exactly one she will be held in reserve for 


Although rival linesmen would | 
piobably welcome an _ off-tackle 


civilian was in the starting line- 
wp for Swarthmore which indi- 
cates the effect the war has had 
on college foctball. Camp Grant 
made the experts sit up and take 
notice with a 23-0 shellacking of 
Illinois and is all set to iry the 
same thing against Michigan’s| 
powerful — today. } 
2 

GI baseball fans in North Africa 
and other theaters of operaticns 
will see World Series motion pic- 
tures, according to‘an announce- 
ment by Lew Fonseca, promotion- 
nl director of the American 
League. One hundred prints will 
be sent overseas. The pictures will 
be filmed by the American League 
and the War and Navy Depart-| 
ments. 


2 > 

Giant pilot Mel Ott’s deter- 
mination to exceed the 5°0-homer 
mark resulted in a stipulation in 
his new three-year contract with 
the New York club that he. con- 
tinue as player-manager until he 
attains his cherished ambition. 
Master Melvin, now 33, started his 
playing career under the McGraw 
regime some 17 years ago, and r *- 
cord beoks now show that the 
former boy wonder has circled the 
base 462 times. Frankie Frisch also 
signed a new contract this week, 
good through 1944. President Bill 
Benswanger told Frisch he had 
done a fine job keeping the Pir-| 
ates in the first division in a year’ 
in which many had pred‘cted the 
Bucs would gaan foemmane, | 


Ageing Fritzie Zivie this week 
scored the fastest kayo of his ca- 
reer when he knocked out Vinnie 
Vines in 2:04 of the first round 





place-hicking pcints after touch- 
dovn, It -secms that booting the 
hail between the uprights is a fam- 
ily tradition, started by her brother 
John Rifmer, formerly the sitar 
fullback on the same team and 
eurrcnily with the USAAF in 
North Africa, 

cad 2 

The War Department has an- 
nounced that two All-Star base- 
ball teams chosen from the major 
leagues will go to the Pacific thea- 
ter to play exhibition games for 
fighting forces. There -will be 18 
men on each team, led by Ameri- 
can and National Leagve mana- 
gers. One umpire from each league 
will go along. 


a 2 
Earlier in the baseball season, it 

apprared that Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy hadn't fared toe well in 
the deal that sent Buddy Rosar 
and Rey Cullenbine te the Cleve- 
I-nd Indians in exchange for Roy 
Weatherly and Oscar Grimes. Ro- 
sar and Cullenbine were going 
great guns in Cleveland but 
Weatherly «hewed no improvement 
ever his dismal 1942 form, and 
Grimes was of no great help to 
the Yankees. It teok Weatherly a 
little while to absorb the Yankee 
spirit but of late the stocky out- 
fielder has been hitting and field- 
ing like a DiMaggio. : 

ral > 

The unchivalrous Derry, Pa. High 

School football team ran rough- 
shod over blonde Pauline Rugh’s 
Bell Township eleven to run up a 
47-0 score in the initial game for 
the nation’s only woman-coached 
grid team last Saturday. 

—Cpl. BILL GILHAM 





Old Timers 


In Majors 


Did OK This Season 





By Sgt. FRANK de BLOIS 
(CNS Sports Correspondent) 


In some ways, you know, this has 
been the most dramatic baseball 
tampaign of them all—the most 
dramatic, that is, from a human 
interest point of view. It has been 
a campaign in which the bright 
young stars have all gone away 
and left the ball parks to the old 
timers—a little dog-eared and a 
little frayed—who have climbed 
back into the spotlight again. 

Take Paul Waner, for iistance. 
Paul's 40 and although he was one 
ef the greatest ball players who 
ever lived you wouldn’t have room 
for an old gaffer like him on your 
ball club if this wasn’t a war year. 
But he was called back this year 
by the Dodgers and the other day 
he collected his 3,100th hit which 
places him fifth among the all- 
time greats of the game. Only Ty 
Cobb, Tris Speaker, Eddie Collins 
and Nap Lajoie ever made more 
hits than Big Poison. 

WANER WAY AHEAD 


Waner, who is a friendly little 
fellow not to be confused with his 
brother, Little Poison, tops all ac- 
tive big leaguers in hits by so wide 
& margin that the rest of the pack 
can’t reach him with sprint shoes. 
There are nine other veterans 
however, who have passed the 
2,000-hit mark and most of them, 
like Waner, have proven very use- 
ful to baseball this season. 

The 2,000-hit boys are Billy Her- 
man and Arky Vaughan, of Brook- 
lyn; Mel Ott, Joe Medwick and 
Dick Bartell, of the Giants; Joe 
Cronin and Al Simmons, of the 
hy ye 

" , of t 
White Sox. = 

Herman and Vaughan have been 
the two mest valuable members of 
the highly eccentric Dodgers this 
Season. Bil is slaying second base. 
hitting about 333 and batting in 
® let of runs, Arky, is playmg short 
and leading the league in runs 





scored and stolen bases. They hold 
each other up in the field all right, 
too. Herman is 35 and Vaughan is 
only 31, which makes him almost 
a baby the way things have gone 
this year. 

Mel Ott, whose Giants have been 
a sad disappointment this season. 
was doing all right until] the middle 
of August when his ball club’s 
miserable behavior on the ball field 
made him so sick he had to pack 
off to bed. 

NO SCREAMING MIMIS 

About the only thing that pre- 
vented Master Melvin from having 
the screaming -mimis this year was 
the presence of a few of his hired 
hands who are as old, if not older, 
than Ott himself. One of them is 
Joe Medwick, the big muscled 
Magyar, who has been tearing the 
cover off the ball ever since Ott 
picked him up at a subway stop 
in Brookiyn, Another is Rowdy 
Dick Bartell, who has been leaping 
around the shortfield like a gaz- 
zelle with a wasp in his ear. And 
then there is a fellow named Carl 
Hubbell. 

Hub is 40, himself, and -nis arm 
sounds like a dumbwaiter crank 
when he winds up to pitch. But a 
couple of months ago he won his 
250th major league game, which 
makes him the winningest pitcher 
in baseball. Mr. Long Pants is aim- 
ing at 300,a mark achieved in 
modern baseball only by Cy Young. 
Walter Johnson, Grover Alexand- 
er, Ed Plank and Lefty Grove. 

Hubbell has been around so lon¢ 
that Polo Grounds’ fans think be 
goes with the flag pole. Only a 
couple of days ago a young busher. 
up from Jersey City, approached 


he used te pitch to Connie Mack. 
"He was a sucker for a eollar-high 
as replied Hub, never crack- 

a 


de was AN 
ALL- AMERICAN 
FULLBACK AND 
TACKLE At THe 
UNIVERSITY OF 





MINNESOTA BEFORE 
GONG INTO THE 
GRUNT GAME— 













BRONKO 





~ NAGURSKI, 


FORMER WRESTLER. 
RETURNING To THE GRID 
AS A MEMGER OF THE 
CHICAGO BEARS 





The Bronk Comes Back 
To Professional Gridiron 


By OSCAR FRALEY 
(UP Sports Writer) 


Bronko Nagurski, the old war- 
horse of the gridiron, has tired of 
the pasture after one short vear 
of peaceful grazing and wiil be 
kicking up his heels again this fall 
to the dismay of the National 
Professional Football League. 

The Bronk is that rugged man 
from the rugged land of Minne- 
soia who is regarded by many as 
the greatest all-time football play- 
e1 who ever donned a _ pair of 
cleats. And that’s taking in a lot 
of territory which includes such 
pigskin powers as the Eckersalls, 
the Gipps, the Thorpes, and others 
of the helmeted horde. 

The Bronk, you remember, was 
the man who was selected as an 
All-American at two positions—in 
the same year—back in the days 
when he was’ shredding enemy 
lines with the efficiency of a pile 
driver. He lugged the leather from 
the fullback spot for Minnesota on 
the offense and then when the 
other guys packed the _ ball he 
stepped into the line at tackle and 
made life miserable for the oppo- 
sition. So miserable in fact that 
New York ‘newspapers named only 
ten men on their All-Star team in 
1929. It was fullback Nagurski and 
right tackle Nagurski. 

Well, the Bronk, who can look 
back at 35, is returning to the 


MAJOR LEAGUES 








NATIONAL LEAGUE 








Chicago Bears this fall. He retired 
in 1942 after two decades as man 
and boy of basking in the sporis 
light. But it wouldn't stick. Those 
massive muscles which delighted in 
the sharp contact and that men- 
tal desire for competition wouldn't 
let the Bronk enjoy his quiet pas- 
ture. 

The Bronk may not be quite up 
to such a schedule now like wrest- 
ling eight times and playing five 
games of football in three weeks. 
But he’s stil) quite a hunk of man 
and it’s going to be nice having 
him back this Fall. Even though 
the rest of the National Football 
League won't enjoy it. 


Big Leagues Enter Stretch 
Drive As Cards, Yanks Lead 


Musial, Appling 
Hitting Hard As 
Rivals Slump 


The major leagues enter their 
two-week stretch drive with the 
Cards on top by 16 and a half 
games and the Yanks 12 and a 
|half games to the good. The way 
things leok, last year’s champions 
have clinched the pennants 
again. The Yankees, finishing at 
home, are already accepting 
World Series ticket bids. 








St. Louis is in an ever better 
spot than the Bronx players but 
refuses to consider the race won. 


The Cards recall Brooklyn's sup- 
posedly insurmountable lead which 
the Dodgers blew last year in the 
final drve. The Flatbush clan 
knocked themselves out of this 
year’s race in midsummer with a 
ten-game losing streak that almost 
took them out of the first division, 


but lately have been playing the 
best. ball in the league. 
The big battle now is tor the 


|runner-up slot with a ha:f game 
| separating Brooklyn and Cincin- 
|}nati in the National League while 
ithe Senators hold a two and a half 
|}game margin over the Indians in 
the junior loop. 
| One of the big reasons ior the 
| Cards lead is Stan Musial’s clout- 
| ing. In a year that finds only nine 

300 hitting regulars in bota major 
| leagues, the Cardinal slugger has a 
| respectable 353 to top both major 


leagues. Billy Herman is second 
|} with 332 followed by Bob Elliott, 
| Pirate third baseman with .318, 
| ArKie Vaughan of Brooklyn, .317, 


and the Giants’ Mickey Witek, who 
is pounding the horsehide at a .307 
clip. 

’ APPLING ON TOF 

In the American League, old 
Luke Appiing still retains his bat- 
ting lead with a .328 average. Dick 
Wakefieid, Detroit rookie. is second 
with 317 and Guy Curtneht, of 
| Chicago, comes next with .305. Doe 
Cramer, Detroit veteran is hitting 
|.299; rookie Bill Johnson, Yank 
third baseman is fifth witr a 298 
average. 

Leading the National League 
pitchers, Clyde Shoun, the star 
| reliefer of the Cincinnati Reds, has 
a mark of 12 victories and 5 de- 
| feats. Rip Sewell, ace of the Pirates 
| mound staff. is next with 20 and 
\9 The Yankees No. 1 righthander, 
| Spud Chandler, is top man among 
ithe American League hurlers with 
| 19 wins and only 3 losses. Veteran 
| Al Smith, C'eveland southpaw, fol- 
|lows with 15 and 5. 

In the opening of the minor 
league play-off series, the Nash- 
ville Volunteers pulled an upset by 
defeating the favored New Orleans 
Pelicans, four games to one, to take 
the Southern Association title. The 
Vols had won the first half of the 
split race with the Pelicans taking 
the final phase. 

Toront». first place winner in 
the International League, has de- 
feated Montreal 5-2 and 7-3 in the 
semi-final play-offs, and Syracuse 
has downed the Newark Bears, 6-2 
and 4-3 and is favored to meet 
Toronto for the championship. 

















Buy Race Horses If You 
Want To Lose Your Shirt 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


There are any number of im- 
possible spots in racing, but I can 
give you the top one—”Don’t buy 
or oWn a race horse.” There are 
two good reasons why you should- 
n't own a race horse. One is that 
the odds are 80 to 1 you'll never 
make a quarter from such owner- 
ship, but will be more likely to 
lose important cash. The second 
is that you will soon be losing your 
friends. 


Only a few horses out of many 


| The owner tells you to bet on 
| the horse—and the nag loses. So 
| he is dumber than an iron ox. If 
the owner tells you to bet on a 
| particular hay-burner and _ the 
horse wins—does the owner get 
| any credit? Not the — slightest. 
| That’s the one you doped out 
' yourself. "I figured that one oui,” 
| you tell the bunch, The owner re- 
mains the goat, 

The same goes for all trainers. 
| If they knew who was going to 
win they wouldn't be trainers. 





W. tL. - Pet.| thousands ever break even. A . ; 
St. Louis 90 44 §72| small group,-such as Alsab, Sea-! fiona , own ~~ Pt eK _ 
Brooklyn 75 61 551 | biscuit, Marriage ‘(on the cneap ved on * we oe 
: simmons horse running in his first 
Cincinnati 74 8661 548|side) or Whirlaway and Count es 1 
Pittsburgh 73 68 518) Fleet, bring in the gold, But mil-| St#rt 4 15 to 1. I asked Fitz about 
Chicago 61 71 462 | }ions have been spent on horses him. = can't go five furlongs, 
Boston 58 74. 439! that never paid their feed bills.| UCR, jess six,” Jim  said—and 
Philadelphia 59 76 437 meant it. 
New York 50 85 370 If you own a horse all your; He won—going away. His name 
friends and acquaintances come/ was Apache. That’s why five dol- 
AMERICAN LEAGUE up and ask: "How about your) lars is a big bet for "Sunny Jim.” 
Ww. L. Pet.| horse? Can he win today?” As a/I asked Ben Jones, Calumet's and 
New York 87 49 640} rule, the owner hasn't the slight- | Whirlaway’s famous trainer, about 
Washington 17 62 .554| est idea unless his horse happens, another horse. "Don’t bet a nickel 
Cleveland 73 63 .537 | to be Count Fleet, or a few others on him,” Ben said. "I know I 
Detroit ae 66 518|who are odds-on. He te'ls you| wouldn't. He has a sore hoof but 
Chicago 67 69 493 not to bet on the horse—and the| I've got to give him a workout. I 
St. Louis 65 71 478 | horse wins. So he is promptly put) don’t think he has a chance.” Ben 
Boston 62 76  .449| down as a crook, trying to keep| meant it. The horse won by six 
Philadelphie 44 90 328 | the odds up. lengths and tied the track record 
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It Happened At Home 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS AAAAAAAAAAS 
Espionage and the FBI «.. . 


The mills of the Federal Bureau of Investigation were grinding 
fast this week as two German spies went on trial and six others 
awaited their turn in court, Ernest Frederick Lehmitz and Erwin 
Harry deSpretter, Staten Island air raid wardens, accused of sending 
messages to Germany revealing U.S. troop transport movements, have 
pleaded guilty to FBI charges, One of their spy notes, written in invis- 
ible ink, read: "Guns, tanks, 18,000 troops from Ft. Dix in convoy for 
Australia and New Zealand.” ... Booked for a mid-September hear- 
ing, the six newest additions to the FBI’s mopping-up operations on 
the homefront include a genuine countess, a fake countess, an ob- 
stetrician, a social worker, a sailor and a 60-year-old boardinghouse 
keeper, all believed members in one of the shadiest spy rings of all 
time. Most of the details were closely guarded py the FBI, which 
claimed the case made "storybook reading, it is so fantastic.” Hints of 
invisible ink, spy schools in Budapest and cables to the Vaterland 
have slipped out and a tie-in was reported with the case of the Nazi 
saboteurs who landed on Long Island last June and were executed a 
month later. 


Food and -Drink ... 


For 100 years young southerners ag on Citadel, South Caro- 
lira’s famed military school, have eaten hominy grits for breakfast. 
So, for that matter, has practically every self-respecting southerner, 
from plantation owner to tenant farmer. This month war: rationing, 
in particular the shortage of U.S. corn stocks, struck at tradition and 
grits went off the menu .. . Also involved in the corn shortage was 
whisky, which is now so highly prized that Chicago truckers have lost 
thousands of dollars worth to hijackers. To protect whisky-bearing 
trucks,. Chicago police have put roving patols on routes leading in and 
out of the city. 


From Washington .. . 

The War Department announced that 110,000 of approximately 
141,000 Axis war prisoners are now hard at work on farms in the 
United States. Prisoners have been used to harvest peanuts in Georgia 
and South Carolina, tomatoes in Indiana, corn in Iowa, They have 
also worked on a variety of non-agricultural jobs, including the con- 
struction of a dam for flood control in Oklahoma .. , In spite of all 
other shortages, the homefront is now producing 25 percent more 
babies than in prewar years. To meet the new emergency, the War 
Production Board has authorized an increase of 60,000 in baby car- 
riage production, 80,000 in strollers and walkers, and a stey ped-up 
production of baby scales, nipples and diapers. 


News Notes... 


An eight-alarm fire swept through the Broad Street station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in Philadelphia, destroying cars and equip- 
ment and creating damage estimated at 250,000 dollars .. . Pedes- 
trians in downtown Baltimore were startled as 22,000 dollars worth of 
five and.ten dollar bills rained down on them, They came from the 
eighth story office of Abraham Watner, who had the bills on his 
desk when the wind blew them out the window ... In New Haven, 
Conn., Peter M. Kennedy, vice chairman of the New Haven War Price 
and Rationing Board, was arrested as a fifth suspect in a conspiracy 
to flood the east with cotmterfeit ration coupons .. . Eighteen. miners 
were trapped 5,000 feet underground by an explosion in a Harlan, Ky.," 
coal mine and all attempts to reach them have thus far been unsuc- 
cessful . . . Georgia’s penal system, long a subject for strong criticism, 
has been investigated by the speaker of the house -and the senate 
president of Georgia’s legislature. In a2 special report to Gov, Ellis 
Arnall, they recommended a complete overhaul. After a tour of penal 
irstitutions in other southern states, they reported that ’”all the states 
we visited have a better prison system generally than does Georgia.” 


From Broadway to Hollywood .. . 


Frank Sinatra, the singer who is making the women of America 
forget their name, rank and serial number, Eas disturbed Jack Haley 
and Michele Morgan, who were supposed to be the stars of "Higher 
and Higher” but are now merely also-rans in the movie’s publicity 
winnings .. . Wallace Beery, it’s rumored, will be the next screen star 
to pull a Charlie Chaplin and marry an 18-year-old beauty .. . Tommy 
Manville’s number seven, Sunny Ainsworth, cost 75,000 dollars—which 
is about par for the course . . . The Musician’s Union is planning a 
demand for a 15 percent boost in wages. New York night spots haye 
engaged Arthur Garfield Hays to fight it . . 
mapping a three-hour Christmas broadcast to U.S. troops all over 
the world . . . Bing Crosby has signed a new contract with Paramount 
guaranteeing 3,000,000 dollars for a seven-year period. He will make 
two pictures a year for Paramount, with the privilege of doing one 
annually at another studio .. . Judy Garland has written a new song 
called "I Fell and Broke My Heart.” .. . Eligible for a try at Broad- 
way or Hollyw like all her predecessors is 19-year-qld Jean Bartel, 


. The movie capital is|dates. I categorically state that if 


Rep. Curley Indicted 
On Fraud Charges 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 — Rep 
James M. Curley, Massachusetts 
Democrat, and five other persons 
were indicted by a Federal grand 
jury yesterday on 21 counts charg- 
ing mail fraud. Curley, a member 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, is a former governor of 
Masséehusetts and mayor of Bos- 
ton. 

The fraud charges grew out of 
an alleged war contract brokerage 
racket. Among the other defend- 
ants were Donald Wakefield Smith, 
former member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and James 
Barton Underwood, now said to be 
serving with Greek forces. at Cairo. 


WASHINGTON 
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period of a man’s service, such pay- 
ments pile up during the war and 
are legally due six months after 
the close of the conflict. 

Both Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
of Montana, and Rep. Andrew 
May, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, have in- 
troduced bills prohibiting the gen- 
eral drafting of fathers, but it is 
almost certain that neither bill 
stands a chance of getting by, 
since most Congressmen have said 
that they would follow the advice 
of the Army and Navy on the 
draft issue. 

High Army and Navy officials, 
including Undersecretary of War 
Robert Patterson and Admiral E. 
J. King, warned a Senate commit- 
tee investigating manpower last 
week that many fathers must be 
drafted to meet the demands of 
Allied strategy for winning the 
war and that "whoever initiates a 
change in the High Command's 
troop estimate must assume the 
grave responsibility of ignoring 
the considered judgment of our 
military leaders.” 

At the pubiic hearing, Mr. Pat- 
terson warned that "vastly larger 
military operations lie ahead. The 
Germans still hold the continent 
of Europe, including the greater 
part of Italy, and the ground 
troops of the Germans and Jap- 
anese are still in excess of those 
of the-United Nations.” 

Military leaders also pointed out 
last week that there are plenty of 
"men now fighting this war who 
are family men.” 

"No other country,” Mr. Patter- 
son said, "excuses men from arm- 
ed service merely as fathers, and 
we have more than 6,000,000 fathers 
who have been deferred for this 
reason alone.” 

Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, said if the 
Army does not get the 7,700,000 
men needed by the end of this 
year, "we won’t be able to keep 
our’ time table for actual target 


the men are not furnished we will 
not be able to carry out war plans 
as now set up.” 

It was regarded as likely that 
the President might step into the 
controversy with a request for na- 
tional service legislation as a 





ALLIED ARMIES 





head, our warships hugged close to 
the shoreline and supplemented our 
artillery by knocking out machine 
gun nests and troop concentrations 
and tanks, plenty of tanks, And the 
Air Forces pitched in with every 
plane that could fly, going on one 
strafing-bombing mission after an- 
other, more than 2,000 sorties in a 
single day. They were using every 
type fighter and bomber in close 
support of the infantry. All during 
this, despite heavy artillery fire, 
more and more troops and supplies 
were pouring in; night and day 
without stopping. 
The Germans, who already had 
thrown in their 15th and 16th 
Panzer Divisions, plus the Sicily- 
tested Hermann Goerings, hurried- 
ly ‘pulled in elements of the 29th 
motorized division and rushed up 
their prize Mark VI "Tiger” tanks 
and their -“multi-mortered” 
"screaming meemies.” It was a des- 
perate effort of counterattack after 
counterattack. ms 
LINE NEVER BROKE 


lied line bent, but never broke. 


kirk” about which the Germons 
blared so loudly and so often over 
their radio and in their newspapers. 


always on the defensive, 


troops, Allied forces regrouped for 
their own offensive. There was no 


we were doing the hardest punch- 
ing and the. Germans fell back. 


During all this, the British 8th 
Army swept up fast along the en- 
tire 30-mile width of the Calabrian 
peninsula, racing along the coast 
road northwards towards the Sal- 
erno bridgehead to bite at the Ger- 


Army. 

Throughout their 200-mile push, 
the British 8th met little or no re- 
sistance. The only things that 
slowed them up were bivwn-up 
bridges, road demolitions, and their 
own long supply line. It was the 
Montgomery tactic, learned the 
hard way in Libya, that he "must 
curl his tail up behind him,” that 
before anything he must have his 
supplies so that he could have 
something to hit with. 

Always ahead of the on-ushing 
British 8th were the last elements 
of German troops -in_ southern 
Italy, They were being pulled up to 
shove in against -the Salerno 
bridgehead in a désperate eifort to 
blot out the beachhead fight in 
time to face the British coming up 


tary strategy had diverted all of 
the German troops northwards 


was in our hands without a 
struggle. There would be no drawn- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


proceeding 
Supplies are coming in as fast as 
they can be unloaded. Commenting 
man flank and relieve some of the|on the rapid inflow, one colonel 
terrific pressure from the 5th said: "The supply situation is ex- 
cellent. There is plenty of every- 
thing, 
We'll wear out the barrels of our 
guns before we'll use up all the 
ammunition brought in.” 


NEAR JUNCTION 





the Nazis, there were reports of 
street. fighting and riots and small 
pitched battles between the Ger- 
mans and their tormer Axis part- 
ners. The slow, smouldering hate 
that each had for the other had 
finally blistered and broke. And, in 
fighting against the Hun in Tar- 
anto, it was an Italian soldier who 
said, "Now that we have something 
to fight for, you will see how well 
we can really fight.” 


From’ Brindisi, the British 
troops ‘branched out to meet their 
other section of soldiers that had 
come up along the coast road, on 
the Adristic sea, to take Bari, vital 
communications center and one of 
the three finest ports in southern 
Italy. Our troops there now hold a 
firm line from Bari-to Taranto and 
are pounding steadily at the small 
pocket of’ enemy resistance in the 
Gioja area midway between the 
two towns. 

The entire Italian heel is now 
in our hands, complete with these 
three vital ports and with a large 
number of modern airfields with 


Under the unceasing pounding of; concrete all-weather runways, all 
the overwhelming troop-sirength | in excellent condition. Able to ac- 
superiority of the Germans, the Al- | commodate our heaviest bombers, 


these fields will be first-class take- 


There was never any sign of any/|Off places for operations in the 
“rout to the sea,” or "another Dun- | near future. 


NEED RESERVES 


If the Germans stick to Salerno, 
they will have the strong British 


In the see-saw fighting, practically | gith hitting them within a few 
Allied | days, For a strong stand, they must 
troops gave some ground. But then,!call down an 
bolstered by fresh, well-experienced |} amount of 
from the north. In that case the 


ever-increasing 
troops and supplies 


big battle of Italy may well take 


more "holding our own.” This time | place around Naples. But, the Ger- 
mans can retreat northwards and 
try to dig in against the full-scale 
Allied offensive which is sure to 
come soon, 


Whatever they do, the Allies are 
"according to plan.” 


particularly ammunition. 


With the steady arrival of fresh 


troops, the morale of Allied sol- 
diers is high. In a tour of tne front 
lines, Lt. Gen. Mark Clark found 
the men in good spirits, determined 
to see this through. 


Paris Area Hit 


After Brief Lull 


LONDON, Sept. 17—Following a 





from the south. This Allied mili- |) of several days, Allied’ bomb- 
ers and fighters, operating from 
with this thrust through center | British bases, have resumed their 
at Salerno. All of southern Italy |@ttacks on Nazi-occupied countries. 


The lull ended Wednesday when 


American Flying Fortresses and 
out stand on the high, hilly ground, | Liberators and RAF, Canadian and 
in the excellent defensive terrain | American fighters, in late evening 


sorties, hit important aircraft and 


on top of the Italian boot.* 
repair plants in the Paris area and 


TROOPS FAN OUT 


who, as Miss 
in Atlantic City. 


fornia, has just won the Miss America beauty pageant 





Governors Asked 
To Recruit WACs 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, has asked all State 
governors to head campaigns to 
recruit volunteers for the Womens 
Army Corps "equal to total battle 
casualties of the Army to date.” 
The most recent total of battle 
casualties was 70,000. WAC strength 
is now approximately 65,000. 





Hub Scion Changes 
Field Museum Name 





CHICAGO, Sept. 17—The Field 
Museum of Natural History will 
be renamed The Chicago Museum 
of Natural History, Stanley Field, 
president, said here today at ex- 
ercises marking the museum’s 
golden anniversary. He said the 
change had been suggested by 
Marshal Field, third grandson of 


means of mobilizing the entire na- 
tion behind war work. The War 
Manpower Commission is reported 
to have already prepared a bill 
along this line more agreeable to 
labor and management than the 
present selective service act. 

The proposed bill would give. the 
War Manpower Commission control 
over women, men. over 38 and 
those physically handicapped for 
service. Meanwhile, the nation’s 
draft boards have temporarily halt- 
ed the draft for two weeks in or- 
der to make an inventory of all 
registrants. Lists are being check- 
ed and rechecked for possible mis- 


As for the Italian heel, Allied 
naval forces sailed into the great 


north and northeast to take over 


disi, while other troops mopped up 
elements of a German paratroop 
division several miles inland. It 
— in this sector that Italian 
Troops, 
fought side by side with Allied sol- 
diers against. the retreating Ger- 


following the Badoglio instruc-|t 
tions, 
In northern and central Italy, al- 











the founder. 


takes in classification. 


most in-complete military hands of ' t 


mans. The Italians were jmplicitly |was given, 


then blasted airfields throughout 
northern France. 


An attack on airfields in. north- 


naval base, unopposed. Troops of 

ern and southwestern France and 
the 5th Corps quickly fanned out U-boat pens and docks at La Pa- 
._|lice in western France came the 
the important naval base of Brin- | iowing night. Thirty-five Ger- 
man planes were downed during 
the day’s activities and 13 heavy 
bombers and three fighters of our 
firing their own guns, command are missing. 


No official explanation for. the 


interruption of bombing activities 


but some observers 
bought bad weather might have 


been responsible for keeping our 
planes grounded the early part of 


his week. 
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By MILT CANIFF 
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OKAY, YOU GUYS, PAY UP! 
I TOLD YOU THATS THE 
ONE THING IT WON'T Do! 
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